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Beautiful Gift Books. 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edited by Oscar Fay Apams, 
Oblong 4to. 150 illustrations, of which a5 are full- 
page drawings by Chaloner. Beautifully bound in 
gold cloth, $6.00; morocco, $10.00. 

A sumptuous presentation of poems on nature, select- 
ed frum the most famous poets of alltimes. The most 
valuable and attract ve gift-book of the season. 
MELODIES FROM NATURE, By Wittiam Worps- 

WORTH. Illustrated with full-page photogravures of 

famous scenes in the beautiful Lake Country and 

with 60 dainty text pictures by Barnes. 4to, cloth, 
$5.00 ; full morocco, $8.00. 


Some of the poet's choicest gems of thought, in rich 
and appropriate setting 


THE HOLY GRAIL. With fourteen exquisite photo- 
gravures in various tones from original designs by W. 
L. Taylor. 4to, cloth, $6.00. 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, THEIR WIVES AND 
CHILDREN. From Washington to Jackson. By 
Harriet Taytor Upton. One hundred and fifty 
portraits, pictures, and autograph letters. «to, gold 
cloth, $4.00 ; half calf, $6.co; full morocco, $3.00. 
The only work of the kind in which any attempt has 

been made to trace the history of the descendants of 


the American Presidents, or to give any picture of the 
fireside life in the White House, 


A valuable contribution to the history of the United 
States. 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME, Selected and arranged 
by Artuur Gitman, M. A. 8vo, cloth, $3.00; leath. 
er, $6.00. 

One of those books that appeal to everybody with a 
heart. The simplest, , and tenderest of all the 

ts’ songs upon this theme, chosen from the authors 
of all times. 

POETS’ HOMES. By R. H. Stopparp, ARTHUR 
Grtman, and others. 8vo, two volumes in one. Cloth, 
plain, $2.00: gilt edges, $2.50. Illustrated with por- 
traits and views of the homes. 

A popular book, containing descriptive sketches of 
twenty-six of the best-known American poets ; charm- 
ing alike for its variety and appreciative touch, 
WARWICK BROOKES’ PENCIL PICTURES OF 

CHILD LIFE, With Biographical Reminiscences by 

T. LeTHERBROW. 28 exquisite photogravures. Square 

r2mo, in box, $1.25. 

‘The slightest of all in mere physical bulk, yet the 


weightiest in artistic metal,is this dainty little volume.” 
— The Nation. 


SONGS OF FAITH, HOPE, ANDLOVE. Compiled 
by Ross Porter. 24mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
A dainty collection of poems, drawing lessons of faith, 
hope, and love from the songsof the birds. Among the 


Poets represented are MacDonald, Wordsworth, Whit- 
tier and Keble. 


SPARE-MINUTE SERIES. 13 volumes, 12mo, hol- 
iday binding,$r.00 each. Wise, brilliant, epigrammatic 
selections from famous and popular writers, such as 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Goethe, MacDonald, Gladstone, 
Beecher, Robertson, Canon Farrar, etc. 








Books for Young People. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By Marcarer Sip- 
NEY. 75 illustrations, including over 30 original full- 
page pictures of scenes in the Adirondacks. 4to, 
cloth, $2.25; boards, $r.75. 


A brilliant story of camp-life, piterenue leeatinay 
and idyllic days in the heart of the Great Wilderness. 
The delightful record of a delightful summer. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS. By Mary Batuurst 
Deane. to, illustrated. New Edition. Cloth, 
$r.50. 

“A bright, witty tale of English life that, in its 
originality and sazvete, reminds one forcibly of Mrs. 

Burnett's best.""—A merican Hebrew. 


THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. Sy Wits Boyp 
Aten. Illustrated by Bridgman and others. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.25. 


A dramatic recital of thrilling adventures and ha‘r- 
breadth escapes, of the strange cannibal dwarfs, and 
the more strange buried city in the heart cf the ‘*Dark 
Country.” 


CHUCK PURDY. The Story of a New York Boy. 
By W. O. Stopparp: 12mo, $1.25. 


A capital story of boy life in New York City; strong, 
homest, breezy, practical and absorbing. By one of 
the young people's favorites. 


SWANHILDE, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
Illustrations by Bridgman. Translated by Carriz 
N. Horwitz. remo, $r.50. 


“One «f the prettiest, most daintily illustrated books 
of fairy taies published for many a year.” —Philadel- 
phia ltem. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN TREASURY 
UF POEMS, 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
HISTORY. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
4to, cloth, $2.25; gilt edges, $2.75 per vol. Over 
300 original illustrations. 
These beautiful volumes represent the best work of 
the most popular writers of the day. 


READING UNION LIBRARY. By E. E. Hate, 
Rosgz G. KinGstey, ArTHuR GILMAN, and others, 
12 vols,, r2mo, fully illustrated, $1.00 each. 


A Boy’s Workshop—How Svccess is Won—Boys’ 
Heroes—Old Ocean—Door Yard Folks—Children of 
Westminster Abbey — Great Composers — Traveling 

w School— Pleasant Authors— a Charta Sto- 
ries—Our American Artists — American Authors for 
Young People. 


MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. By Mary 
E. Bamrorp. 4to, $1.25. Nearly 200 original draw- 
ings. 

An outdcor book, giving delicious little accounts of 
strange and familiar creatures. 

Other illustrated Science Series for Children. The 
Look-about Club — Second Year of the Look-about 
Club—My Wonder Story—Overhead—Underfoot—Up 
Hill and Down Dale—Nelly Marlow in Washington— 
Lotus Bay—Eyes Right. 


SPLENDID ANNUALS. Bound volumes of Wiog 
WAKE, $t.50. Tue Pansy, $1.25. Our Litrie 
Men anp Women, $1.25. BABYLAND, 75 cents. In 
brilliant covers ; perfect storehouses of good reading. 
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Travel and Adventure. 


FAR WEST ADVENTURES. By Jessie Bentow 
FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00. 

“Mrs. Fremont’s tales of adventure can never be 
ay ay between these seas while the world stands.” 
— Golden Rule. 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN. Adventures in Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. By J. M. Bucxiey, LL.D- 
8vo, cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 

““A book that for fresh and accurate information of 
the less travelled parts cf Europe is without a rival,”"— 
New York Examiner. 

THE ICE ZONES. The Story of American Explora- 
tion in the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans. By Prof. 
J. E. Noursz, U.S. N. 8vo, cloth, $2.25; boards, 
$1.75. 

“Truly a very wonderful record of persistent courage, 
of intelligent enterprise, and of heroic achievement,’’— 
Chicago Standa “ 5 
ALL AMONG THE LIGHT-HOUSES. By Mary 

Braprorp CROWNINSHIELD. 8vo, illustrated from 

photographs and original drawings, cloth, $2.25; 

boards, $1 75. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE CHILDREN ABROAD. 
Companion to the above, same style and price. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHT SERIES. Ry Epwarp 
Everett Hate and Susan Hate. 5 vols. 8vo, 
fully illustrated, cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. : 
France — Spain — Mexico — Egypt — and Around 
ome, 

THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE RIDG 
WAY CLUB. 8vo, illustrated, boards, $1.75 ; cloth, 
$r.25. 

“The record of the journey is delightfully written, 


and as instructive as the real journey itself.”—Pacific 
Rural Press. 


Popular Histories. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, By 

Exrsrivce S. Brooks. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 each. 

Three of the most important historical books pertain- 
ing to the history of our country ; should be in every 
private, putlic and school library. 

THE STORY OF THE STATES. Edited by Ex- 

BRIDGE S. Brooks. Each volume fvo, $1.50. 

A series of graphic historical narrations by popular 
authors. New York, Ohio, Louisiana, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, now ready ; Kentucky, nearly ready. 
LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING HISTORY. Ed- 

ited by ARTHUR Gitman. Each volume 1amo, cloth, 

$r.s0. 

History of the American People—Switzerland—E 

—Spain—India—China. 7 
MISS YONGE'S YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORIES. 6 

vols. ramo, illustrated, $1.50 each. 


England — France — Germany —Greece —Rome—and 
Bib!e History. 


At the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pustisuers, Boston. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE. 
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The Best Books for Public and Private Schools. 





GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY presents in a series of 
pictures a connected view of the entire period from the beginning of history to the 
year 1890. Arranged by W. F. Coiuisr, LL. D. Edited by O. R. Wi tis, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 400 pp., $1.00. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY presents the 
leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a way as to show clearly the 
reasons why the health of the body require us to follow and avoid certain courses 
of conduct. By Lamont Stittwet. Cloth extra, illustrated, 130 pp., 50 cents. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. A collection of devotional 


_ and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. By JosEPx 
A. Graves, Ph.D. Boards, 176 pp., 50 cents. 
it has beer the aim of the compiler (1) to select from the best hymns in the lan- 
uage a collection suitable for all the exercises of worship in public or private schools; 
2) to set these hymns to tunes of a worthy and permanent character, which should yet 
within the musical ability of children; (3) to arrange the tunes so that they could 
be sung by children with increasing pleasure and profit as their musical attainments 
advanced. The hvmnsare entirely unsectarian, and are believed to be adapted both 
in word and thought to the purpose of worship in song. 


“* The best book ever printed for teaching beginners to read.” 


COLLARD’S BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I. and II. 
By T. T. Coxarp, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. Each part con- 
tains 96 pages, substantially bound in board covers, each 20 cents. 


MERRILL’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, with sugges- 


tive Oral Exercises and Selected Words. Boards, 65 pp., 20 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Cuartves Bar- 
NARKD. Describes a series of simple and inexpensive experiments which illustrate 
the general laws underlying the manifestation of the force called Electricity. The 
experiments can be easily performed at home or in school, most of them with 
materials to be found in every household. They explain and illustrate the 
methods by which electricity is made of use in the arts, manufactures, and busi- 
ness, particularly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, electric light and 
railway. Admirably su:ted to use as a supplementary reader in advanced gram- 
mar and high schools. Cloth. Illustrated, 75 cents. . 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. For the convenience of 


those who cannot readily obtain the different pieces of apparatus mentioned in the 
book (First Steps in Electricity), the publishers have p dan ELECT: ICAL 
OUTFIT, comprising most of the articles used in performing the experiments 
described, which they will send by mail, securely boxed and post-paid for $1.50. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, with a System of Mnemonics. 


A concise but hensive and 
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of ancient, medizval, and 
modern history, with a very easy and p:actical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be readily f2.d in the memory. By E. 
A. Frrzsimon. Cloth, 12mo, 60 cents. 


‘* Wherever American geology is taught your nap should be a part of the ap- 
paratus.”’—Presipent D. C, Gitman, 


THE STRATA MAP. Invented by James T. B. Ives, 
F.G.S. The Strata Map is a device for the more efficient teaching of Physical 
Geography and El y Geology in Schools. It consists of a series of superim- 
posed Maps, of different colors, representing the several geological formations of 
the d'strict, enclosed in a glazed frame, the whole hinged to admit «f examination 
in detail. Size, 30x24 inches. Price, $20.00. 





Sold only by subscription. Good positions and exclusive territory to agents of 
high character and ability, Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may 
remit the subscription pr:ce direct to the publishers and have the map promptly 
delivered free of express charge. 


MERRILL’S PENS. We have made arrangements with 
parties in England to manufacture to our order a new line of pens, which, in 
respect te pattern, workmanship and mater.al used, are intended to be the best in 
the world. No. 1, fine and elastic, intended especially for school use, has already 
been received, and will be sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.00 per gross. No. 2 will 
be ready Aug. 14. ‘It is easy enough to buy pens fur .o ceut; per gross, or even 
for a less price, but we have reas«.n to know that there are many, esp<cial!y among 
teachers, who have had enough of ‘the cheapest pens’ and will be g!ad to know 
where they can buy the best.”” 








LA FRANCE, Notes D’un Américain Recueillies Et Mises 


En Ordre Par A. Dz Roucemont. An entertaining and instructive reading-book 
for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.co. 


From Yale College. 


‘** I shall take every opportunity that may present itself to recommend its use.’’"— 
Pror. W. D. Witney. 


From Dartmouth College. 
“We are using * La France,’ and with increasi easure and profit.”"—Louis. 
Po..ens, Prof. Mad. Lang. - — . 
From Amherst College. 
“It is almost the idea/ book for which I have been looking.”—Pror. W. L. 


Montacug, 
From The Critic, New York. 


“In seventeen short chapters we are told (in French) all about the soil, climate, 
Population, industries, social classes, and principal cities of France; and in twenty-two 
chapters more, the educational system, the language and universities, the literature, 
the arts, the sciences, religion, and domestic life of France are discussed.” 


By the same author. 
ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. Lectures faciles et amusan- 
tes et Récitations. A new and charming budget of Franco-American Tid-bits 


excellently adapted for reading, memorizing, or class drill of any kind. Boards, 
40 cents. 


DEUTSCHLAND und DIE DEUTSCHEN. T%e Lanp 
where German is spoken, and the PZz0PLE who speak it. Cloth, $:.00. 


“* An excellent, most useful, and attractive reader for students of German.” 
“I am very much pleased with DeutscHLanp. It is prehensive, pact, an@ 
practical, and few can read it without entertainment and profit. It answers many 


; ag that are now being asked about the Fatherland.” —Pror. W. Weis, Union 
ollege. 





“* The p’an is admirable, the topics discussed being such as all intelligent Ameri- 
cans are interested in, and the style of the positi dering it lly at- 
tractive. I do rot see how this work can fail of a generous acceptance, especially 
when everything pertaining to Germany awakens among us such general interest.”” 
—Pror. Tu. L. ANGELL, Bates College. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN. Leichte und heitere Sticke sum 
Lesen und Wiedererzahien. In 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 


‘“‘Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation and grammar, and an ex- 
cellent text for guestioning and reading.” 


ELWALL’S DICTIONARY. English-French and French- 
English. Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 
‘** The newest, most complete and precise, most satisfactory ever published” (1838). 


Teachers like them; Pupils like them; Everybody likes them. 
MERRILL’S NEW COPY BOOKS, New Graded System. 


Stranparp Serigs, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | TRACING SERIEs, 
6 5 Nos. os. 


These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and 
successful instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. 


MERRILL’S PENMANSHIP CHARTS. Complete in 
Three Numbers. The set, $1.50. Single Charts, 50 cents. 


HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. New, Prvu- 


gressive, Practical, Industrial and Artistic: By THzopogs C. Halves, 





- 


INTRODUCTORY SERIgs, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | ADVANCED SERIES, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Nos. 7, 8, and 9. . 


This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study 
and experience as a drawing master. The author has succeeded in combining the 
principles of beauty, utility, and discipline in every lesson. Several of the most prom 
snent features are decidedly novel. 

The wo.k is more ca:etully graded, and while each book is comple e in itself and 
may be used quite independently of the others, they all bear a proper relationship, 
and every nuinber is the legitimate outgrowth of the preceding one. The uiimos3 
care has been used in the p eparation of the plates, and they have been made as per 
fect as skill and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 


“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
and Political Economy has been upon my desk for two years. In that time it has 
furcished me constant assistance upon educational and all co,lateral matters. No 
other volumes within my reach cover the same ground. tt gives me ple sure io 
commend it to teachers and others who deal with the subjects cf which it t-ea's, 
with full :ssurance that they wall find it a most valuabie promoter of their special 
work,” —Charies D. Hine, State Board of Education, Hart/ord, Conn. 

A Sixteen-page Descriptive Pamphiet ot this great work will be scnt free to any 
ene who wishes to know all about it. 





The publishers invite correspondence with teachers and school officers regarding the introduction of these books. 
Specimen copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer on receipt of the advertised price, which 
amount will be refunded on return of the book or receipt of an order for introduction. 
be addressed to 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


All communications should 
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About Zhe Critic. 


Tue Critic was founded in January, 1881, to meet a 
want in the intellectual life of the American people. Ina 
city that teemed with general and class newspapers of every 
description, there was no purely literary periodical. Various 
attempts had been made to remove this reproach, but the 
time had not yet come. It was reserved for THE CriTIC to 
show that an ample field for the support of an independent 
literary newspaper existed in the metropolis of America. 
At first the new journal was issued fortnightly ; but it was 
soon found that in order to keep abreast of its work, it 
must be published at least once a week; and for the past 
seven years THE Critic has been ¢he only literary weekly in 
America. Read the extracts from press notices and private 
correspondence printed on another page. 


What We Will Do. 


Tue Critic is read in every State and Territory in the 
Union, and has a rapidly growing circulation both at home 
and abroad. In order to bring it to the attention of a still 
la: ger body of readers, we are in the habit of sending speci- 
men copies to possible subscribers, and are always glad 
to learn the name of any person of literary tastes not 
already on our subscription list. Your name has been 
mentioned to us in this connection; and if you wish to 
learn more of the paper before subscribing for it, we will 
send it you, for one month (four successive numbers), .free, 
on receipt of a list containing the names and addresses of 
ten persons of your acquaintance, who, in your judgment, 
would be most likely to take an interest in a literary journal 
of the highest standing. This offer will remain open for a 
month from the time when you receive it, 


Terms. 
TEN CENTS A COPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 cents; over one year old, 25 cents. 

PosTPAID to any part of the United States or Canada. 
countries included in the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 

NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time during the year. 

PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made in money orders, bank 

y checks, drafts, or registered Ictters. Money sent in unregistered 

letters will be at the risk of the senders, 

THE Date at the right of your name on the address label shows to what 
issue your subscription is paid. The change of this number to that 
of a later issue is your receipt for remittance. 

SUBSCRIBERS wishing their paper discontinued will please give the 
publishers timely notification in writing. 

IN ORDERING CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or discontinuance, always give the 
name of the post-office to which your paper is sent. 

SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names of friends to whom they 
desire specimen copies to be sent. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain anumber of periodi- 
cals through one agency and at reduced rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for THE CRITIC and any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed ‘‘ With the Critic.” 


To foreign 








REGULAR PERIODICAL |WITH THE|| REGULAR PERIODICAL WITH THE 
PRICE CRITIC PRICE CRITIC 
$4 00} Atlantic Monthly... $6 20 $3 00|N. Y. Observer (new 
1 50|Babyhood.......... 4 30) RP eis $s 25 
4 00|/Century Magazine.. 6 70 t o0/N. Y. Weekly Times 395 
3 00/Christian Union.... 5 70 1 oo|N. Y. Weekly Tri- 
© 75| English Illustrated.. 4 50) WOO ica cers ses 390 
§ 00/Forum .......0000. 7 25 5 oo North American 
4 00|Garden and Forest.. 6 25 Review .......... 7 25 
4 0-|Harper’s Weekly... 6 35 ef Tee 5 50 
4 00] Harper’s Bazar..... 6 35) § oo|Popular Science 
4 00] Harper’s Magazine. 6 5 Monthly.......... 7 25 
2o0o|/Harper’s Young i. . 2s 7 25 
Se See at 475 3 00|St. Nicholas........ 5 70 
3 00| Independent.. $ 70 3 00|Scientific American. 575 
§ Oo|Life.. ..........46- 75 3 0o/Scribner’s Magazine 5 50 
3 00/Lippincott’s Maga- 1 75|Youth’s Companion} 
ee re 5 25 GROW) .sdccvcccves 425 
3 50] Magazine of Art.... 6 co 




















All communications should be addressed to 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





THE POLITICAL CYCLOPADIA 

A CYCLOPA:DIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, AND OF THE POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Every one who wishes to think, speak, and act intel- 
ligently upon the great questions of the day, should have 
this great work. It is written by the most eminent special- 
ists in this country and Europe: ¢g., Davip A. WELLS 
discusses the Zariff and Tariff Legislation from the stand- 
point of the free trader, and D. H. Mason from the point 
of view of the protectionist. E. L. Gopxkin writes of Office 
Holders, Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON the articles on the 
Political History of the United States, Dorman B. Eaton, 
of Civil Service Keform, Pres. D. C. Gitman, of Universi- 
ties, SIMON STERNE, of Railroads, Pres. F. A. WALKER, 
of Public Revenue and Wages, Epwarp ATKINSON, of 
Banks, Joun J. Knox, of the Currency, eic., THomas M. 
Coo.ey, President Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
The Bar, Law of Corporations, etc., Horatio C. BuRCHARD, 
ex-Director of the Mint, of Coinage, Gold, Silver, etc. 


A Few PERSONAL AND PRESS OPINIONS. 


“T use it almost daily for reference, and regard it as a model,”— 
Hon, Fames G. Blaine, Secretary of State. 


‘* A well arranged and useful book of reference.”—Hon. George F. 
Edmunds, U. S. Senator from Vermont,’ 


‘**T have used the Political Cyclopzedia so constantly ever since its 
publication that it has become to me an indispensable book. I know of 
no other work in which is presented so much accurate information 
gathered from so many sources. In addition tc its political accuracy, it 
presents the best conclusions of modern thought.”—Hon, Cushman K. 
Davis, U. S. Senator from Minn. 


** An excellent work, convenient for any one to have and invaluable 
to a student of the Political Sciences or of American History.” — Zhomas 
M. Cooley, Pres. Interstate Commerce Commission. 


‘*Lalor’s Political Cyclopedia in the State Agricultural College 
Library of Kansas is in constant use and is highly esteemed.” —Geo. 7. 
Fairchild, D.D., Pres. 

‘* The three large volumes seem like foundation stones of our 
world, The most fundamental terms are defined and their import dis- 
cussed. Events which acted as causes or come as results of society are 
to be found in this massive collection, These books, like a radius, 
sweep around the circle of political knowledge.”—Prof. David Swing, 
Chicago. 

“The Encyclopedia of Political Science and Political Economy 
has been upon my desk for two years. In that time it has furnished me 
constant assistance upon educational and all collateral matters. No 
other volumes within my reach cover the same ground. It gives me 
pleasure to commend it to teachers and otiers who deal with the subjects 
of which it treats, with full assurance that they will find it a most valu- 
able promoter of their special work.”—Charles D. Hine, State Board of 
Education, Hartford, Coun., Feb. 14, 1889. 

** One of the most im »ortant contributions to political science that 
has ever been made in this country. The articles are well chosen and 
ably written. It is a book that ought to be in every library.”—Pro/f. 
John Fiske, Cambriage, Mass. 

‘*Tt is doubtful, indeed, if a more important work of reference has 
ever been prepared.” — Zhe Atlanta Constitution, 

‘* The work is indispensable to a student of politics, and a news- 
paper office without Lalor’s Cyclopzedia is to be pitied.”——Zditor Boston 
Beacon, 

‘A timely and valuable aid to political education. We cannot 
withhold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of 
the editor, and the enterprise of the publishers.” — Zhe New York Nation. 


It is published in three superb volumes, averaging one thousand 
ages each, and sold by subscription at the following prices: Cloth, 
5.00; sheep, $6.00; half morocco, $7.00; full morocco, $8.00 per 

volume. We can offer good positions and exclusive territory to agents 
of high character and ability, and invite corresponcence from this class 
only. Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may remit 
the subscription price direct to the puvlishers and have the book promptly 
delivered free of express charges. 


The publishers have just prepared a 16-page pamphlet descriptive of 
this great work, which they wilt send FREE tv any one who wishes to 
know ail about it. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Over the Teacups. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Ho.meEs, 
I2mo, uniform with Holmes’s Works, gilt 
top, $1.50; also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Walford. 


A Novel by ELten OLNeEy 
Kirk, author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” ‘‘ Daughter of Eve,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. [Nov. 19.] 


Lyrics for a Lute. 


By Frank Dempster SHER- 
MAN, author of ‘‘ Madrigals and Catches,” 
etc. 18mo, cloth or parchment-paper, $1 00. 


Timothy's Quest. 


By Kate Dovucias WiccIn, 
author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” 
“The Story of Patsy,” ‘‘A Summer in a 
Canon.” $1.00. [Nov. 19.] 


A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. 
By Bret Hart. 16mo, $1.25. 


Essays in Philosophy: 
Old and New. 


By Wi.u1am Knicut, Profes- 

sOr of Mental and Moral Phylosophy in the 

gaa of St. Andrews, Scotland. 16mo, 
1.25. 


Thoreau’s Thoughts. 


Selections from the Writings 
of Henry D. THorEAv. Edited by H. G. 
O. BLAKE. With a full Bibliography of 
Thoreau’s Writings. 18mo, $1.00. 


Queen Money. 


A Novel by Eien OLNEY 
Kirk. New Edition. $1.25. [Nov. 19.] 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt af price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


English Year of the C. L. S.C. 


This winter the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle is reading about English His- 
tory, Literature and Language, Geology and 
French Letters. The planis this: Any person 
may join by filling out a blank and paying the 
fee, fifty cents. A membership book is at 
once forwarded. It gives full details as to the 
required books, it divides up the work into 
weekly instalments, and supplies question 
papers for review. The monthly magazine 
gives explanatory notes and carefully prepared 
suggestions for reading, In short, the member 
has a definite amount to do, and clear direc- 
tions as to how it should be done. Write to 
John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for details. 











CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY'S 


New and Recent Publications. 





HONORE DE BALZAC. 


The Chouans. 





By H. De BAtzac. With 100 engravings on wood by Leveille from drawings by Julien Le 
Blant. Newly translated into English by George Saintsbury. 1 vol., large 8vo., extra cloth, 


$7.50. 


There are more of the elements of a wide popularity in ‘‘ The Chouans’’ than in any story that Balzac ever 
wrote. It is, as the title indicates, a tale of the troublous times in France when the Republicans and the Imperi- 
alists stood ready to fly at each other’s throats. No man could tell who was his ey | until it was proven to him. 

i 


at the dagger’s point. The st 
history. i. 


The Rivers of Great Britain. 


Descriptive, historical, pictorial. With nu 
merous highly finished engravings. En- 
graved from the original drawings. Royal 
4to, 284 pages, cloth, gilt, etc., $15.00, 





Curious Creatures in Zoology. 





By JoHN AsHTON. 130 Illustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo, 3.50. 


Curious creatures these are indeed that Mr. Ashton 
describes. ‘* Freaks’? they would be called by the un- 
cultivated. They include all sorts of singular forma- 
tions, from centaurs to bearded women. e subject is 
treated from a scientific standpoint, and the pencil has 
done as much as the pen to make it graphic. 


PROSPER MERIMEE. 


reads like a romance, and yet it has followed almost 
Le Blant’s illustrations are in perfect keeping with the spirit of the story. 





iterally in the footprints of 


The International Shakspere. 


Consisting of an Edition de Luxe of the prin- 
cipal Plays of Shakspere, with original 
drawings by the leading artists of the world, 
reproduced in the highest style of photo- 
gravure. (Mow Ready) OTHELLO. Il- 
lustrated by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. $25.00. 


“* Messrs. Cassell’s new a promises to be the 
— superb edition ever published.”"—London Chron- 
icle. 


By Mrs. H. M. STANLEY (Dorothy Tennant). 


London Street Arabs. 


I vol., 4to, extra cloth. Very beautifully Il- 
lustrated. Price $2..00 
‘*We have only one fault to find—it is all too short ; 
we should hke to have heard more. The reproductions 
of the pictures are excellent.””"—London Daily Graphic, 








A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX. 





By ProsPER MERIMEE. With 110 engravings on wood, from drawings by Edward Toudouze ; 
newly translated into English by George Saintsbury. 1 vol., large 8vo, extra cloth, $7.50. 


There will be no more beautiful book published this year. The text of Merimee is well known in the original. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s translation is new, and so are the illustrations of Edward Toudouze. In press-work, paper, and 


binding this book is a model. 
Society as I have found it. 


A Volume of Ancedote and Reminiscence. By 
Warp MCALLISTER. With portrait of the 
author. 1 volume, 8vo, cloth, unique bind- 
ing, $2.00. 





Edition de luxe, on large paper, limited to 400 copies, 
each one numbered and signed by the author, and con- 
taining two portraits, etc. Price, $10.00 per copy. 


The publishers reserve the right to increase price of 
this edition without furthur notice. 


A Woman’s Trip to Alaska. 


Being an account of a voyage through the in- 
land seas of the Sitkan Archipelago in 1890. 
By SEPTIMA M. COLLis (Mrs. Gen’l C,H. 
T. Collis), with numerous illustrations. 1 
vol. Extra cloth, $2.50. 


Good Children and Bad. 


Illustrated in Colors by M. B. DE MANVEL, 
1 vol., oblong, extra cloth. Price, $2.00. 








Czsar Cascabel. 





By JULES VERNE. Translated from the French 
by A. Estorlet. With numerous illustrations 
by George Roux. 1 vol,, 8vo, price, $2.50. 


The New Volume of 











The Magazine of Art 


For 1890, being the tenth volume of the New 
Enlarged Series, contains about 500 beauti- 
ful Illustrations, including litho and tint 
plates and photogravures, the American Art 
Notes for the year, etc. Bound in extra 
cloth, beveled boards, full gilt, $5.00; full 
morocco, $10.00. 


The Anglomaniacs. 


By Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON. A Story of 
New York Society of to-day. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, price, $1.00. 

“* There has been no such picture of New York social 


life painted within the memory of the present genera- 
tion.” 


“* "The success of the season.” — The Tribune, N. ¥. 
‘“* The story is brilliant.”"—New York Herald. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘ The An- 
glomaniacs,” etc. 


Flower de Hundred. 


A Story of a Virginia Plantation. By Mrs. 
— HARRISON. I vol., 12mo, cloth, 
1.00, 


Memories of Home. 


Poems and Pictures of life and Nature. By 
Mrs. MAry D. Bring. With numerous II- 
lustrations. 1 vol., 4to, extra cloth, in box, 
$1.50. 


the Magazine of Art. 

















Commences with the issue for December, and will contain a beautiful etching of Mr. G. F. 
Watt's masterpiece, ‘‘ Fata Morgana,” by James Dobie. Price, $3.50 per year, 35 cents 


per nymber. 


The general excellence of the contents of 7ke Magazine of Art is so well known and widely appreciated that 


it is unnecessary 
Prospectus sent free to any address on application. 


READY. 


NOW Our Complete Descriptive Catalcgue of illustrated, Fine Art and Education Books | SEN7 
+ i FR. 


is now ready, and will be sent free to any address on application. 


to say more than that the leading features will be continued and developed in the new volume. 


EE. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 & 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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Literature 
Hutton’s “Cardinal Newman.” * 

THIS LITTLE BOOK was written before Newman’s death. 
It is not a biography of the Cardinal in any proper meaning 
of the word, for it scarcely touches his personal qualities as 
aman ; it is not a critical account, in any scientific sense, 
of Newman as a writer, for it does not connect his attitude 
towards life with the immediate past or with contemporary 
thought : it is nothing but a summary and rather dry state- 
ment of Newman’s successive religious opinions, with criti- 
cal comments from the point of view of an earnest, intelli- 
gent Churchman of the Broad, or perhaps of the Evangelical 
school. 

Mr. Hutton expresses an almost extravagant admiration 
for Newman, though it is rather an intellectual than a sym- 
; pathetic admiration, and the opening chapter, entitled * His 
Genuineness and Greatness,’ is little else than a formal, un- 
discriminating eulogy. In these scientific days, it is a sur- 
prise to find an elaborate attempt to devise ‘a standard of 
true greatness,’ by which a man is to be measured and clas- 
sified. Mr. Hutton ingeniously invents several such stan- 
dards, and concludes that ‘ whether tried by the test of the 
nobility, intensity, and steadfastness of his work, or by the 
test of the greatness of the powers which have been conse- 
crated to that work, Cardinal Newman has been one of the 
greatest of our modern great men.’ All this classification 
seems curiously scholastic and medieval. 

In no very coherent, logical order, but not unintelligently, 
Mr. Hutton traces the evolution of Newman’s religious 
opinions. From the beginning, he opposed, in his own 
words, ‘the doctrine that there is no positive truth in relig- 
ion, but that one creed is as good ‘as another.’ At first he 
sought a positive criterion in the Scriptures, but, as he 
showed in ‘ Tract 85,’ fromthe Scriptures alone no adequate 
evidence is deducible of many of the great Christian doc- 
trines, nor even of the inspiration of the Scriptures, nor of 
the exact contents of Revelation. Then, in trying to estab- 
lish a Via Media, in the great Oxford movement, he rested 
| for a while on the continuous traditions of the Church of 
England, on the implications of the Articles, on the develop- 
ment of what was not explicitly denied, until St. Augustine’s 
* Securus judicat orbis terrarum ’ rang in his ears, and he 
finally found ‘ the development of Christian doctrine’ in the 
Church of Rome, which alone taught authoritatively what he 
ought to believe. 

Mr. Hutton successfully vindicates Newman’s sincerity 
and single-hearted conscientiousness. There was nothing 
in him of scepticism as Mr. Huxley fancied, nothing of dis- 
ingenuousness as was charged by Kingsley. To his clear, 
honest intelligence, logical inconsistencies and difficulties 
were more definite and obvious than to most men, but they 
never for a moment seemed to him insuperable. His psy- 
chological discrimination was too delicate and precise to be 
contented with the rough and ready ‘ cocksure’ assertions 





“* Cardinal Newman. By Richard H. Hutton. $1. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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that alone could satisfy such men as Macaulay and Kings- 
ley. He was, however, true and genuine as few men have 
ever been. ‘Aim at things,’ he preached at St. Mary’s, 

‘and your words will be right without aiming.’ The unreal- 
ity of the optimistic religions of the day was what he at- 
tacked unceasingly from youth to age, with an energy as 
honest in its way as Carlyle’s, 

So much Mr. Hutton has done, but this little is most in- 
sufficient. Newman’s religious opinions cannot be profit- 
ably studied so disconnectedly. As Messrs. Wilfrid Mey- 
nell, Wilfrid Ward and W. S. Lilly have recently shown in 
delightful essays, Newman was a sin gular, a beautiful and an 
inexpressibly charming personality. ‘Cor ad cor loquitur’ 
was his chosen, characteristic motto. He loved much 
and so was greatly loved. “ Dearest!” he cried on the 
death of Hurrell Froude. In his ‘ Apologia,’ it was his heart 
that he laid bare. He was from birth a Platonist, an ideal- 
ist reaching after the realities behind phenomena, to the 
heart and soul behind the mist of words and the veil of the 
flesh. ‘I want to make you anxious about your souls,’ 
were his words to the Anglican clergy. His ‘Grammar of 
Assent’ but went to prove that one may believe with certi- 
tude without formal proof. Newman, in a word, was greater 
than his opinions, and his phases of faith are significant 
chiefly as the changing garments of a rare, sweet soul. 

How, too, can Newman and his beliefs be explained truly 
without reference to the great Romantic movement of which 
the Oxford movement was but one current among many? 
He was a contemporary almost of Keats and Shelley, and 
lived till middle age with Scott, Coleridge, Southey and 
Wordsworth. Newman’s Platonism was part of the inspira- 
tion of these great poets. He himself says that Scott had 
no small influence in preparing the way for the investigation 
of the historic origin of dogmas that was the fundamental 
note of the Oxford Revival. Canon Mozley mentions the 
return of Robert Wilberforce to Oxford from Munich with 
lithographs of medieval paintings as not without significance. 
It was the day of Foster’s ‘Essay on Decision of Charac- 
ter,’ and Mozley remarks: ‘ At the time of which I am writ- 
ing—that is, on the eve of the Reform Bill—it was held 
almost necessary to a high type of character that a man 
should have his life’s dream.’ Newman, certainly, dreamed 
his life’s dream then and lived to realize it. 





Miss Thomas’s “ Inverted Torch” * 


INTO A LITTLE volume of less than one hundred pages, 
Miss Edith Thomas has collected a series of her poems 
which differ from her previous work both in kind and de- 
gree; and, while they are marked by the same careful tech- 
nique and artistic finish, they are also characterized by a 
largeness of thought and dignity of expression which reveal 
a new and unsuspected depth to the rich vein of her poetic 
genius. These poems are written for us, but not to us; and 
they will appeal more particularly to those readers whose 
hearts have experienced a great sorrow like that which has 
inspired this volume: to such these beautiful poems, full of 
solemnity, pathos and love, will be very precious; and to all 
readers they are sure to be dear for the sake of the rare _ 
qualities which they possess. It is perfectly evident, although 
nowhere so stated, that the inspiration of this collection of 
poems was the death of the poet’s mother; and this it is 
that gives to the poems the qualities of tenderness and of 
love which they so strikingly exhibit. The book does not 
seem to have been published, but to have been written: one 
feels, while reading, almost as if the poet herself were speak~ 
ing. 

The seventy poems are arranged in four divisions, and 
are closely connected one with another; but we venture to. 
give one of the exquisite lyrics, of which there are few, andi 
one of the sonnets, of which there are many, from which 
our readers will be able to form a fair idea of what seems to 


~The Inverted Torch. By Edith M. Thomas. $1. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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‘us to be a very noteworthy volume of poetry. 
as follows:— 
Tell me, is there sovereign cure 
For heart-ache, heart-ache,— 
Cordial quick and potion sure, 
For heart-ache, heart-ache ? 


Fret thou not. If all else fail 
For heart-ache, heart-ache, 

One thing surely will avail,— 
That’s heart-break, heart-break ! 


From the sonnets, all of which are fine, we choose one quite 
at random. It is this:— 


When from this distance I survey the past, 

I marvel not at joys of bygone date, 

Nor chide I them that, trivial, they seemed great, 
And sped the restless golden hours too fast. 

Nay, dear as flowers that have brief time to last, 

My lost joys edge the roadway of that fate 

Through whose deep mournful vale I came but late, 
And gleam unblotted in the shadow vast. 


I chide not them; but often as I turn 

My eyes, new-undeceived, on that closed way, 
Here, here, and there, I pageant things discern, 
That still at pantomime of Sorrow play,— 

Once idly named my Griefs. These now I spurn; 
Joy have I known, but Grief not till to-day. 


The book is from the Riverside Press, which is equivalent 
to saying that it is charmingly printed and bound. 


The lyric is 





‘Gray and His Friends.” * 

How Far the mis-spelt and mis-punctuated correspond- 
ence of a great man should be brought before the public 
for its amusement and instruction, is a question of literary 
morality that has never been settled. Neither Lord Byron 
nor Sir Walter Scott could ‘ punctuate’ his hurried MSS.: 
so much it is comfortable for the dunces to know; but both 
seem to have been admirable spellers, quite capable of 
standing up manfully in a modern ‘spelling-bee’ and dis- 
comfitting an adversary. One’s estimate of Gray’s scholar- 
ship, however, receives a rude shock by the revelation of it 
presented by Mr. Tovey in this rescued correspondence 
with his intimate friends, Walpole, West, and Ashton. A 
man who could sit down and write a Pindaric ode in Pin- 
daric Greek, or a beautiful Latin elegy in Augustan elegiacs, 
and then inclose it to a friend in an English letter miserably 
-spelt and punctuated, is a literary phenomenon on which 
the world may well gaze aghast. Yet it is attributable 
‘more to the age than to the man, and rather to the low ebb 
-of English scholarship at the universities than to any intel- 
lectual defect inherent in the poet. The author of the 
‘finest elegy in any language could not write his own tongue 
—as the pedants write it. One doesn’t wonder that the 
Greeks and Germans couldn’t spell in their abominable 
“* script,’ or that modern Russians flounder around in a wil- 
derness of scrawls before they can write such words as 


.shwhot, and the like; but that enlightened Englishmen of 


the eighteenth century, steeped in all the lore of the ages, 
‘should sprinkle capitals about pell-mell, and write entered, 
etc., with an uncertain number of 7’s, is disenchanting in the 
sextreme. 

Apart from this direful revelation of a great man’s weak- 
nesses, ‘Gray and His Friends’ is hardly worth the paper it 
is printed on. The Notes of Travel in France and Italy are 
ludicrously feeble except for the archzological ‘cram’ in 
which they abound ; and the half a dozen letters to Horace 
Walpole and West do not add to our knowledge of a 
remarkable man. Gray had a delightful sense of music in 
him, or he could never have penned the immortal ‘Elegy.’ 
Little or nothing is contributed by this book, however, to 
show how that rare exotic sprang into bloom or reproduced 
on English soil the shimmer and perfume of ancient laments. 
Such books burden the bibliographer without adding any 


.* Gray and His Friends : Letters aid Relics in aay Part Hitherto Unpublished. 
Edited by D. C. Tovey. $2. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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vital touches to biography ; and though they show reverent 
care on the part of the compiler, and are beautifully printed 
at the Cambridge Press, they leave the figure of Gray as 
flitting and phantasmal as before—an articulate voice, dis- 
tant and disembodied, and associated in the company of 
other melodious voices with the towers of Eton College. It 
is preferable that such silvery soprani should echo indis- 
tinctly in the galleries of the soul rather than that feeble 
attempts like this should be made to re-incarnate them. 





Dr. Vincent’s “ Word Studies ”* 


Ir 1s a sure mark of the trained scholar, that he should 
hold himself closely to the particular work elected and 
promised. In presenting a study of words occurring in the 
New Testament, the temptation to discursiveness must have 
been very great. Dogmatism, orthodoxy, exhortation, sen- 
timentalism and polemics were so many by-paths traversing 
or leading off from the mediocria firma, into which the bot- 
anist of Scripture flowers might be tempted to enter. All 
these seem to have been avoided by Dr. Vincent. The 
sobriety, sanity and temperance of the scholar are as com- 
mendable as are his enthusiasm, erudition and desire to 
enrich his readers with bountiful store and choice order in 
arrangement. Vol. III., now in our hands, shows no de- 
terioration of quality as compared with those which we have 
hitherto enjoyed, but rather a finer sense of the marvellous 
power and subtlety of language and a desire to distil both 
essence and odor of each flower of speech. Dealing with the 
epistles of Paul, in which very properly the ‘ Hebrews’ are not 
counted, the analyst has enlisted the aid of a band of workers 
in wide fields of modern literature, and five pages of authori- 
ties in addition to those cited in previous volumes meet the 
eye, as the portico to this literary temple. The introductory 
chapter, in thirty-one pages, is a capital summary of the con- 
tents and style of the great Apostle’s writings—not inclu- 
ding the ‘ pastoral’ epistles. As an example of Prof. Vincent’s 
own style, we note a sentence or two on page 19:—' Here a 
word calls up Gideon’s lamps and pitchers, there the rocky 
strongholds of the Cilician pirates. A rapid series of parti- 
ciples carries us through the successive stages of a battle— 
the hemming in, the cutting the way out, the pursuit, the 
blow of the enemy's sword. The high citadel is stormed, 
the lofty towers are overthrown, the captives are led away.’ 

In the body of the work, the chapters of the Epistles are 
treated consecutively, and all the interesting words, phrases 
and compounds are put under the microscope. Then, both 
the magnifying and polarizing lenses are nicely adjusted so 
as to bring to revelation every shade and color of thought. 
Occasionally to some crux interpretorum is devoted:a page 
or more of space ; but as a rule only a few lines of compact 
treatment are awarded to a word. Occasionally, it would 
seem, the author, even after profound study and comparison 
of many writers, fails to win the secret of the thought or 
mental image of Paul. For example, from the phrase ‘ Thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head’ (p. 163), Prof. Vin- 
cent selects the words ‘ shalt heap’ and ‘ coals of fire,’ giving 
several explanations which do not seem to explain the meta- 
phor. To our mind, the figure seems drawn from the prin- 
ciple in metallurgy, which is identical in purpose at the lofty 
blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania, the tiny hole in the ground 
used by the iron-pot-mender of China, or the silversmith of 
Syria or India. The refractory metal, when heated from be- 
low only, takes a long time to melt, but when at a certain 
point fuel is heaped on the top—vé. ¢., when coals of fire are 
heaped on its head—the mass becomes liquid and tractable. 
With both anthracite and charcoal, this is the case. A 
jeweler or metaliurgist who studies Paul's writings finds the 
man of Tarsus wonderfully familiar with the processes of the 
refinery. An index of English and another of Greek words 
completes this most valuable work, which holds an honorable 


.* Word Studies in the New Testament. 
$4. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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place between the dictionary and thecommentary. A fourth 
volume will complete the series. 





Mme. Dieulafoy's “ At Susa.” * 

THE RESULTs of the excavations at Susa by M. and Mme. 
Dieulafoy are known to everybody who takes an interest in 
archzological research ; but Mme. Dieulafoy’s book, giving 
a full account of their mission, has only just been translated 
into English, by Frank Linstow White, and is published 
here by arrangement with Messrs. Hachette & Cie. of 
Paris, All the original illustrations, drawn from photo- 
graphs brought back by the mission, are given. The book 
makes quite a large volume, with a cloth cover, illuminated 
in colors and gold; and both as a record of travel and 
because of its archeological interest it is worth reading. 
The illustrations are very numerous, and picture modern 
quite as much as ancient Persia. The ruins, which were 
first identified by Col. Williams and Mr. Loftus in 1855, 
consist of three large mounds, in which these excavators 
found the remains of a gigantic colonnade, or rather a 
hall of pillars. This the Dieulafoy mission has shown to 
have been the great throne-hall of the palace begun by 
Darius and finished by Artaxerxes Mnemon. Their sys- 
tematic work brought to light the entrance to this hall, 
with friezes of faience pictured with lions and the king’s 
body-guard of ‘Immortals.’ These friezes, some colossal 
bulls, which, as at Nineveh, guarded the sides of the door- 
ways, and numerous engraved cylinders and fragments of 
faience, have been transported to France, and are now 
lodged in the Louvre. 

The book is in the form of a journal and gives no syste- 
matic account of the conclusions to be drawn from these 
finds. They are mentioned as they come, among anecdotes 
of travel, of Arab laziness and excitement, of threatening 
sheiks, and treacherous Persian officials. The party camped 
among the ruins for the better part of two years, living in 
tents, and raising as well as cooking its own potatoes. Not 
the least attractive and valuable part of the work is that 
which deals with the incidents of this life among wild 
nomads and their scarcely more civilized rulers. We are 
shown the entrance to the palace of the _Imaum of Mas- 
kat, with its cages of lions and tigers built into the wall of 
the court, a feature, probably, of the ancient Persian pal- 
ace, but which had been supplanted, at. the time of Arta- 
xerxes, if not long before, by the pictures of the beasts on the 
frieze. A dance of Arabian boys in girls’ costume is shown, 
which reminds one of the shepherd and the Shulamite of the 
Song of Songs. ‘ Barah Bashi,’ a pet long-eared and fat- 
tailed sheep, takes the place of the customary gazelle, and 
his reputation for making away with any stray eatables, 
such as sugar-loaves, tobacco and candles, was a consider- 
able source of profit to the Arab attendants of the mission. 
The book is written in a lively, picturesque style, and can 
be dipped into anywhere with the certainty of finding some- 
thing to hold the attention. 





De Amicis’s “ Holland ” + 

Ir Is AN interesting undertaking in psychology to study 
the attitudes of certain temperaments and even nationali- 
ties towards others differently constituted. A cool-headed 
Dutchman looks on Italy and gfows with poetic joy kin- 
dled in him at the sight of that beautiful land. A warm- 
hearted Italian leaves behind his companiles and golden at- 
mosphere and ivied ruins, and gloats enthusiastically over 
the moats and tulips of "Holland. Gautier ‘sloughs off’ 
Paris, so to speak, and renews his eagle-like youth in the 
murk and mist and Tartarized streets of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg; while the Shah swoops down from his Persian 
eyrie and gazes entranced on the ballet-girls of the Grand 
Opéra. Each temperament or nationality finds what it 


“#At wy a By Jane Dieulafoy. Translated by F. L. White. $s. Philadelephia: 
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seeks—a new sensation; and, having found it, rocks and 
dandles it like a new-born babe, and cooes over it, and 
sings it to sleep. 

So De Amicis, emerging from the all-golden Italian air, 
loses himself in ecstacies over pale Holland and its colorless 
Hobbema-like landscapes. The wind-mills and dykes talk 
to him in metaphor and simile; the straight rows of inter- 
minable poplars are a long-drawn ‘poem’; the churches 
and staadhuis are as peopled with poetic visions as Tam 
o’Shanter’s Kirk; and even ¢u/ipomania has its commenda- 
ble side. To Amicis, Holland is one vast water-color, blazing 
with variety. He ‘stretches his canvas and spreads it all 
over with vivid tints. Each town is a Venice. The cus- 
toms and costumes are wonderfully dramatic to him, the 
imaginative Italian steeped in Italian sunshine. He comes 
laden with his Italian adjectives to a pallid land where he 
scatters them broadcast, as if to cover its nakedness. He 
takes Holland and its old blue-china cities, and throws them 
into a brilliant artistic focus, gathering all the quaint de- 
tails he can remember from history and travel and working 
them up into a picture as crowded and color-ful as a 
Paolo Veronese. In this way old Delft minces before us in 
the rhetorical farthingale and ruff of the sixteenth century; 
Leyden, and Utrecht, and Haarlem are tasselled with mem- 
ories and incidents drawn from a perfervid brain; Am- 
sterdam is like a peep from dreamland, and Zaandam whirls 
its fantastic wind-mill arms in a manner worthy of the im- 
mortal Cervantes. The amphibious Hollanders are to him 
a never-ending surprise, and their heroic history almost 
draws tears of admiration. Holland is truly the prodigium | 
Europa, as old Hugo Grotius is called in his epitaph; and 
Amicis’s enthusiasm thereover is largely due to his fine 
sympathetic nature and Italy’s own recent resurrection from 
a past similar to what Holland’s would have been had Wil- 
liam the Silent not lived. This sympathy is the enjoyable 
part of his beautiful, many-editioned book, attractive in 
itself and rendered more so by its charming illustrations. 





Pellow of Penryn’s Adventures * 

ENGLIsH BOys and English sailors have always been 
famous for marvellous adventures by field and flood. The 
old Scandinavian viking strain in the blood asserts itself 
now and again, and urges English urchins like old John 
Smith (of Virginia repute) to run away to sea, and embark 
on incredible undertakings like Sir Francis Drake or encircle 
the globe like Capt. Cook: now and again taken captive like 
Mungo Park or the author of this autobiography, and return- 
ing home, late and lorn—Enoch Ardens,—to find all changed 
and themselves dead and buried in men’s remembrance. 
His dog alone recognized the wandering Ulysses, and Marco 
Polo roused the derision of Venice. 

In the present instance we have the true history of a 
haughty, evidently handsome boy, who hated his Latin and 
persuaded his fond parents to let him take a trip to sea with 
an equally fond and foolish uncle. They sail gaily from 
Falmouth in the year 1715 on a voyage to Genoa; arrive 
happily; fall in on the way back with ‘Sallee’ pirates in the 
Atlantic off Cape Finisterre; and are hurried off captives to 
the interior of Morccco. Here, after wondrous sufferings, 
Pellow (a boy of sixteen) professes Mohammedanism (!} and 
grows in beauty and favor among the beys and pashaws and 
harems of that land. The maiveté of his utterances is engag- 
ing, and the ancient English of Queen Anne in which they 
are couched gives the whole a Robinson-Crusoe-like air very 
appetizing to lovers of the strange adventu'es of a runaway. 
‘After three-and-twenty years of Oriental life, the slave 
escapes, like Cevantes, and flees to Gibraltar, whence he 
gets to England and happily reaches his native Cornwall 
full of thankfulness over his good fortune. The accounts 
given of Moorish life are not so dazzling as Amicis’s, but 
they are doubtlesstruer. Oriental life is still-life and changes 


* The Adventures of Thomas Penryn, Mariner. Written by himself. 
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so little that this delightful boys’ book is a picture of it to- 
day accurate and graphic. A heavy-calibre introduction by 
Robert Brown does not quite sink its buoyancy. 


Recent Poetry and Verse * 

A DELIGHTFUL little book of thoughtful and clever verse is Mr. 
E.S. Martin’s ‘A Little Brother of the Rich’ (1), which has just 
been published by Messrs. Scribners’ Sons. The main portion of 
this volume, under the same title, appeared a year or two ago, and, 
chancing to come into the hands of an enterprising English pub- 
lisher, was reprinted in London in a cheap form: of this English 
reprint we are told that twelve thousand copies have been sold. 
People still know a good thing when they see it. The present edi- 
tion is much augmented by Mr. Martin’s later work; and on this 
account, as well as on account of having a better and more perma- 
nent form, it is preferable to the earlier one. The author writes 
gracefully, is fairly careful of his art, and always has something to 
say. Cleverness, intelligence, and an Omar-esque kind of cynicism 
characterize most of these verses. They are light, for the most 
part, but the lightness is the same as that found in the verses of 
Calverley and Thackeray. Among the best things are ‘Mea 
Culpa,’ ‘In the Elysian Fields’ and ‘ Beggars’ Horses.’ The Har- 
vard class poem ‘ Ad Sodales’ is particularly wise and witty, and 
‘Lost Light’ is altogether charming. Mr. Martin is to be con- 
gratulated. His verses deserve all the popularity they will get. 

An entirely different kind of book is Stuart Sterne’s ‘ Piero da 
Castiglione’ (2), which is a story in blank-verse. The story is in- 
teresting and well told, and those who liked this author's ‘ Angelo’ 
and ‘ Giorgio’ will doubtless be glad to read another story in simi- 
lar style, which is quite as good as either of them. It is a better 
story than it is a poem: as a poem it is somewhat prosaic in places, 
and the blank-verse is sometimes faulty. The book is tastefully 
made and makes a very appropriate gift-book._—‘ Verses by the 
Way ’ (3) is a new collection of the metrical work of Mrs. Mary E. 
Blake. The verses are thoughtful and lyrical ina measure. One 
of the best things in the book is the Decoration Day poem: the 
poorest are to be found among the verses grouped together under 
the title of ‘In Lighter Mood.’ Mrs. Laura B. Richards’s vol- 
ume of verses for the little ones, entitled ‘In My Nursery’ (4), is a 
welcome contribution to the literature of the nursery. For the 
verses, besides being just the kind that please little folk, are illus- 
trated very generously with amusing pictures ; and the book is sure 
to be successful because it is attractive both outside and in. 

New volumes in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series are ‘ Love 
Poems of Three Centuries’ (5), compiled by Jessie F. O'Donnell. 
The notion of making such a compilation was a good one, and the 
editor has succeeded fairly well, the first volume embracing selections 
from English, Scotch and Irish writers, and the second being en- 
tirely American. We do not think the editor has always chosen 
the best things, nor do we think that her judgment in regard to the 
literary balance of the volumes has in all cases been a discriminat- 
ing one: the selections from Will Shakespeare cover eight pages, 
while those from Will Carleton occupy ten; Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
is given six pages, and Robert Herrick—two. This would seem 
to show that the editor’s acquaintance with English literature is 
slight. However, the books are pretty, and the poems, after all, 
are readable. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Herbert Wolcott Bowen should have 
chosen ‘In Divers Tones’ (6) for a title to his booklet of verse, in- 
asmuch as it has already served as the title for Mr. Charles D. G. 
Roberts’ recent volume of poems published by D. Lothrop & Co. 
It can safely be said that Mr. Bowen’s Muse is a harmless young 
lady. The book is badly printed, but has an attractive cover.——‘Five 
Minutes’ Daily Readings of Poetry’ (7) is a tiny book of poems 
selected from the best writers by Mr. H. L. Sidney Lear. The 
editor hopes that this book may suggest to his readers the ‘habit 
of daily learning by heart a few lines of poetry,’ and those readers 
who act upon this suggestion are sure to acquire a stock of good 
verse in committing this book to memory. 


* x, A Little Brother of the Rich. By Edward Sanford Martin. $1.25. New York: 
Chas Scribner’s Sons. 2 Piero da Castiglione. By Stuart Sterne. $1. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 3. Verses by the Way. By Mary E. Blake. 
$:.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 4. In My Nursery. 
Laura E. Richards. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Bros. 5. Love Poems of Three Cen- 
turies. Compiled by Jessie F. O’Donnell. 2 vols. $2. New York: G. P. Put- 
aam’s Sons. 6. In Divers Tones. By Herbert Wolcott Bowen. 2 s G. 
Cupples Co. 7. Five Minutes’ Daily Readings of Poetry. Ed. by H. L. Sidney 
Lear. . New York: T. Whittaker. 8. Masques and Entertainments. By Ben 
onson. $1. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 9. The Painter-Poets. Ed. 

Kineton Parkes. 40 cts. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 10. Amherst Memories. 
. by A. B. MacNeill and J. M. Clapp. Springfield, Mass. 11. Galgano’s Wooing, 
and Other Poems. By Sarah Bridges Stebbins. $2.25. New York: G. W. Dilling- 
ham 12. The Sin of Edith Dean. By Bella French Swisher. New York: J. B. 
Alden. 13. Vesper Bells, etc. By W. T R. Halm. New 
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To the Carisbrooke Library has recently been added a vol- 
ume of Ben Jonson’s unrivalled ‘Masques and Entertainments’ 
(8), edited by Prof. Henry Morley. The editor furnishes an ad- 
mirable introduction, in which he gives a brief account of the occa- 
sions of these performances, the royal performers, the architect and 
designer, Inigo Jones, the composer of the music, Ferrabosco, and 
the inventor of the dances, Thomas Giles. The book is well an- 
notated, well printed, well bound, and very inexpensive, the price 
being but a dollar.——The newest comer into the Canterbury 
Poets series is ‘The Painter-Poets’ (9), edited by Mr. Kineton 
Parkes. Among the forty or more names represented in this vol- 
ume, those of Blake, Hood, William Morris, Rossetti, Ruskin and 
Thackeray are the most familiar in literature. In his introductory 
essay the editor writes of the close relationship of the two arts— 
poetry and painting. A brief series of notes at the end of the book 
gives es and bibliographical sketches of the painter-poets. 
Altogether the volume is an interesting and welcome addition to 
this admirable little series ——‘ Amherst Memories ’ (10), edited by 
two members of the class of ’go, is a slender booklet of undergrad- 
uate verse, written at Amherst College since 1873.——‘ Galgano’s 
Wooing’ (11), by Sarah Bridges Stebbins, and ‘ The Sin of Edith 
Dean’ (12), by Bella French Swisher, are stories told in verse. The 
first is followed by ‘And Other Poems.’ Both are bound in cloth. 
A rather unique book is ‘ Vesper Bells, and Other Poems’ (13), 
by Mr. W. T. Mersereau, which Mr. George R. Halm has very ex- 
tensively and pleasingly illustrated. Not only are the poems illus- 
trated but the text itself is the work of the artist’s pen, the whole 
being reproduced by the photo-engraving process. The book is 


privately printed, and the edition is limited to two hundred copies. 
The cover design is particularly good. 


Seven Recent Musical Books * 

RUBINSTEIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY is a book of deep interest to 
musicians and lovers of music (1). No one who ever saw or heard 
the Titan of the piano-forte could fail to perceive in him a power- 
ful personality. In the pages of this little volume it stands forth 
in a clear and steady light. Rubinstein writes without bom- 
bast, but with a calm appreciation of himself which is fairly justi- 
fied by his triumphs over the obstacles of his early life. His book 
demonstrates one thing with peculiar directness —that, although he 
may never rank with the immortal creators of music, he has always 
cherished high ideals and lofty purposes, and has been concerned 
far more about the production than about the performance of mu- 
sic.’ He reveals himself as a man whose life-purpose has been to 
write fine music. Although his contemporaries have already de- 
cided that he is a musician of lively fancy rather than of creative 
imagination—a verdict which it may be the pleasure of posterity to 
set aside with the customary perverseness of posterity—no one 
will deny that he has aimed at the stars. In matters of fact the 
autobiography is a little hard on some of the authorities. Scrib- 
ner’s ‘Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians,’ Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
and other important works say that Rubinstein was born on Nov. 
30, 1830. He himself declares that he was born on Nov. 16, 1829. 
He also demolishes the belief that for atime he received instruc- 
tion from Liszt. His only teacher was Alexander Villoing, a pupil 
of John Field, and all he ever got from Liszt was a dinner and 
some friendly advice. Let us be duly thankful that the greatest 

ianist ever heard by Americans was not a pupil of Liszt. Not to 

ave been one of the Abbé’s legion of students is to stand alone 
among important contemporary key-board manipulators. Rubin- 
stein gives free utterance to his ideas about his art, and shows very 
plainly that on the establishment of a profession of music in Russia, 
where in his boyhood it was practised only by amateurs, his heart 
was firmly set. He modestly and, we think, generously exalts the 
claims of Kalogrigov as the moving power in the remarkable musi- 
cal reforms accomplished in St. Petersburg since 1850; but it has 
been generally accepted as a fact, and with good reason, that 
Rubinstein was the originator of the Russian Music Society and 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory. For the foundation of these two 
important institutions and the establishment of a national opera 
the Russians owe him a debt of deep gratitude. They fully dem- 
onstrated their appreciation of their indebtedness by the splendid 
four days’ jubilee which they gave Rubinstein in 1889. Their mu- 
sical idol’s autobiography is welcome at this time and ought to be 
widely read, 


* x. Autobiography of Anton Rubinstein ; translated from the Russian by Annie 
Delano. $1. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 2. Beethoven. By H. A. Ruddall. 
$x. New York: Scribner & Welford. z From Handel to Hallé. By Louis En- 
gel. $4.50. New York: Scribner & Welford. 4. The Septonate and the Centraliza- 
tion of the Tonal System. By Julius Klauser. $3. Milwaukee: William Rohlfing 
& Sons. 5. Musical Groundwork. By Frederick J. Ciowest. $1. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 6. The Musical Year-Book of the United States: a 
By G. H. Wilson. $1. Boston: G. H. Wilson. 7. a 4 ie Praise. Compiled by 
Mills Whittlesey and A. F. Jamieson. $1.05. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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Mr. Ruddall has prepared for the Great Musicians Series a clear 
and concise compilation of all the known facts about the life of 
Ludwig van Beethoven (2). It is purely a narrative work, enterin 
into’ no critical consideration of the master’s compositions, an 
touching in no way upon the vexed questions relating to some 
parts of his career. The tone of the book is sufficiently dispas- 
sionate to please the greatest stickler for the judicial calm of his- 
tory. Indeed, the scapegrace nephew Carl, and others who were 
causes of trouble to the restless spirit of Beethoven, are treated 
with singular leniency. To those who wish a brief and compre- 
hensive story of the life of the greatest of symphonists this little 
volume will be instructive and interesting. Of course it is not the 
biography of Beethoven which all music-lovers hope to see some 
day. It is a great pity that no American publisher is bold enough 
to take a a exhaustive work of Thayer, which is worthy to stand 
beside Jahn’s Mozart and Spitta’s Bach. 

The only excuses for the existence of ‘From Handel to Hallé’ 
{3) are to be found in the autobiographies of Prof. Huxley and Prof. 
Herkomer. That of the former is especially to be commended for 
its simple dignity and unaffected frankness. It is a model of what 
an autobiography should be in all save one thing: we could have 
stood a little more generosity in the matter of details. Prof. Her- 
komer's life story does not suffer in this particular. Perhaps we 
may hint at a little too generous exposure of the petty doings of 
his career ; but on the whole his account of his life is readable and 
instructive; and it shows a fine appreciation of a fine old man, his 
father. Neither of these eminent gentlemen is a musician ; there- 
fore the title of Mr. Engel’s book is misleading. And when one finds 
that he has thrown together compiled sketches of Handel, Gluck, 
and Beethoven, about whom we know already far more than Mr. 
Engel can possibly tell us, and has added to them stupid and un- 
satisfactory articles about Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Josef Hofmann, Otto Hegner, Adelina Patti and others, 
one puts the book down with no small impatience, wondering why 
Huxley and Herkomer offered themselves as pegs for Mr. Engel to 
hang his maunderings on. Without the two autobiographies the 
book certainly never could have been published. 

Lest any one should be alarmed by the imposing title of Mr. 
Klauser’s book (4), it may be stated at once that the volume is de- 
voted to an attempt to establish a new system of harmony, making 
the septonate, and not the normal major scale of C, the point of 
departure. ‘Septonate’ is a word rationally coined by Mr. Klauser 
to designate the seven tones of the diatonic scale in what he re- 
gards as their natural order. Their succession as given in the 
scale he regards as artificial. The septonate in the key of C stands 
thus: G-a-b-C-d-e-F. Musicians will note that the tonic is in the 
centre with the dominant at one end and the sub-dominant at the 
other. A pictorial relationship of the keys, which appeals to the 
eye and the intelligence, as well as to the ear, is thus established at 
the outset; and on this foundation Mr. Klauser raises his system. 
His theory is, to say the least, ingenious, and it possesses certain 
features of comprehensibility which are unfortunately lacking in 
many other systems of harmony. The book is worthy of the study 
of musicians and teachers, while hundreds of puzzled students will 
thank the author for the light which he has thrown upon some of 
the dark spots. The introductory chapter on a higher education in 
music is delightful reading, because it contains a solid mass of in 
disputable truth which few teachers of music would have been bold 
enough to utter. We know of no other who has said, as Mr. 
Klauser has, that ‘ There is no other art or science that has so 
many votaries as music; no other art or science of which intelli- 
gent society is so ignorant, and yet there is no other art 
upon whose works and workers society is so ready to pronounce 
opinions.’ The reason of this, as the author states with emphasis, 
is that people learn to play upon instruments without learning the 
nature and construction of that which they play. And his conclu- 
sion is that public taste in music will never be materially improved 
till pupils learn not merely playing, but the why and wherefore of 
what they play. Mr. Klauser is wise in his day and generation. 

Mr. Crowest’s ‘ Musical Groundwork ' (5) will be a useful little 
volume for those who desire to obtain a general acquaintance with 
the material of music and its origin. It is designed, not as a text- 
book for students, but as ‘a first manual, which the vast number 
of grown-up people taking, or desiring to take, an intelligent in- 
terest in music may study or peruse.’ It is written in a very intel- 
ligible style, being neither too erudite nor too comprehensive for the 
general reader. None of the topics are treated fully, but a good 
introduction is given on which to base further study. The weakest 
chapter in the book is that on instrumentation, which, besides being 
unsatisfactory in point of fulness, is not devoid of errors. The 
subjects of time, accent, melody, and harmony are clearly, though 
briefly, discussed ; and there is a very good condensed history of 
opera. The demand for works of this kind is great at the present 
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time. The general interest in music is widening wonderfully, and, 
as Julius Klauser justly says in his work on ‘ The wee or eg 
musical taste can only be elevated by an intelligent knowledge of 
the nature and artistic construction of music. Such books as 
* Musical Groundwork’ aim at the dissemination of this kind of 
knowledge and deserve encouragement, even though they are not, 
in every instance, equal to the requirements of our time. 

Mr. G. H. Wilson is the musical critic of the Boston Evening 
Traveller, and shows his industry and capacity for research not 
only in the program books of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, but 
also in his annual publication of the ‘Musical Year-Book’ (6), 
which performs in a comprehensive manner for the whole count 
a work similar to that done in a more detailed way for New Yor 
City by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ‘ Review.’ Mr. Wilson’s book is very 
convenient, admirably arranged for reference, and full of material 
which will be invaluable to the future historian of musical progress 
in the United States. 

‘Harmony in Praise’ (7) is a pleasing collection of good hymns, 
many of which are of recent composition. The volume deserves a 
special word of praise for the grateful clearness of its musical type. 


; Recent Fiction 

Mrs. E. C. WILSON chose good romantic material when she 
selected France as the scene and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes as the time for a tale to which she has given the apt and 
striking title ‘ A Royal Hunt.’ The story is one of Huguenot emi- 
gration, Porte des Barques on the Bay of Biscay being the starting- 
point and Charleston, S. C., the finishing, where the hunted Prot- 
estants of the narrative find comparative p2ace and security after 
the troublous events at home. ‘The Knights of Sandy Hollow’ 
are very young knights—mere lads, in fact; there is a young min- 
ister in the story who ‘smiles softly to himself’ when a little girl 
binds a ribbon on his arm as a reward for good behavior; and 
there is a difference of opinion among the characters in the book 
as to which was ‘the crowning delight’ of a delightful day—the ~ 
dinner, or the hour devoted to singing, when ‘The Ninety and 
Nine’ brought tears to their eyes, and some one suggested that 
‘What a Friend We Have in Jesus’ be substituted for that har- 
rowing hymn. The author is Mary B. Sleight. ‘Asaph’s Ten 
Thousand,’ by Mary E. Bennett, tells the story of the awakening 
of a rich village manufacturer’s children to a sense of duty to the 
poor about them. Each of these books isillustrated, and costs $1.50. 
(Boston : Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society.) 


‘THE OLD PINCUSHION;; or, Aunt Clotilde’s Guests,’ by Mrs. 
Molesworth, is just such a story-book as the writer of these lines 
would have once welcomed eagerly, and it is not to be supposed 
that the race of girls has lost its appetite for a hunt after a lost will 
the clue to which is found in the frilled pincushion of a quaint old 
aunt, because the world has gone on producing such tales in prodi- 
gal profusion. Mrs. Molesworth as well understands how to amuse 
as to attract, and her books are always taking. ($2. E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) ——‘ WHEN I’M A MAN,’ by Alice Weber, is quite an irre- 
sistible chronicle of little Chris Mostyn’s everyday doings in his 
own nursery, at the seaside, and during a visit to Glazebury Court, 
the house of his grandmamma’s old friend Mrs. Ferrars, a sort of a 
‘Holiday House’ of delights for little folk. Chris is nothing if not 
a little man, and his friend and co-laborer in mischief, Eveleen, is 
a dainty darling, fit pendant for the hero of the tale. ($2. E.P. 
Dutton & Co.) ——‘ ZOE,’ BY THE AUTHOR of ‘ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,’ is a brief sketch, deftly handled in the telling, of a baby-waif 
left upon the door-stone .of jts grandfather, a village organist, and 
serving as the golden brick to reunite an estranged child and 
parent. There is something pure and pearl-like in the stories of 
this undeclared writer, that keeps them (or the impression they 
create) always in memory, and the little humorous touches of com- 
ment on life and character are never lacking to give zest. (60 cts. 
Roberts Bros.) 


Minor Notices : 

PROF. CHARLES C. EVERETT has issued a new and revised edi- 
tion of his ‘ Science of Thought,’ first published some twenty years 
ago. The work is based in great part on Hegel's Logic, and is 
therefore a treatise on metaphysics rather than on what is com- 
monly called logic, although a part of it corresponds to certain 
portions of the ordinary logical treatises. It contains, of course, 
much that is good and true, but also, according to our view, much 
that is untrue, and not a little that is unmeaning. We have never 
been able to see either truth or utility in Hegel’s doctrine that 
thought and being are one, or to find any real value in his phi- 
losophy. The Hegelian system has had its day; and though it 
has proved very attractive to a certain class of minds, it has had no 
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profound influence on the general course of philosophic thought, 
and is not likely to have any. We doubt, therefore, the usefulness 
of works based upon it. ($1.50. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & 
Co.}——-MR. WESTEL W. WILLOUGHBY of Johns Hopkins has 

ublished a small volume on ‘The Supreme Court of the United 

tates.’ It gives a brief history of the origin of the Court, with 
notices of its most important decisions on points of constitutional 
law. There is nothing new or striking in the book, but it is a con- 
venient compendium of facts on the special topic of which it treats. 
It describes the origin and organization of the federal judiciary, 
and then considers the Supreme Court in relation to the President 
and Congress on the one hand and the State governments on the 
other. It gives, perhaps, as good an account of the Court as is 
possible without treating our constitutional law as a whole. (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University.) 





Magazine Notes 

IN THE November Worth American Review, Representatives 
McKinley, Lodge, Dalzell, Fitch, McAdoo and Clements give their 
varying ideas as to ‘ What Congress has Done’ and the value of it. 
The Marquis of Lorne has a conservative view of ‘ Scottish Poli- 
tics,’ concerned mostly with the Crofters and their demands, but a 
little with Presbyterian matters, disestablishment and union of the 
two kirks. ‘The Ladies of the Last Czsars,’ by Gail Hamilton, 
recounts the deeds of Messalina and Agrippina. Mr. George P. A. 
Healy’s ‘Reminiscences of a Portrait-Painter’ deal with the au- 
thor’s sitters, among whom were Gen. Jackson and his adopted 
daughter, Mr. Clay, John Quincy Adams, and Daniel Webster. 
Walt Whitman reckons among ‘Old Poets’ Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Tennyson. He prophesies a new poetic age a-coming, one in 
which the poet will speak not for or toa nation or a race, but as 
a representative of all mankind. Ex-Justice William Strong advo- 
cates a measure of ‘Relief for the Supreme Court’; ex-Senator 
Warner Miller writes of ‘Business Men in Politics’; Collector 
Robert Smalls, of ‘Election Methods in the South’; ex-Commis- 
sioner James Monro of ‘ The London Police.’ In fact, Gail Ham- 
ilton, Walt Whitman and Mr. Healy are quite lost in the crowd of 
titled and ex-titled contributors. Notes and Comments include 
a note from Dr. Cyrus Edson on ‘A Fatal Synonyme’ (‘ cold’ for 
‘catarrh’) and a bitter comment by John H. Hopkins on the 
‘Army of Mercenaries.’ 

The English Illustrated for October begins with a long rhap- 
sodical poem by Mr. Swinburne, ‘An Autumn Vision,’ and a wood- 
engraving of Bellini’s portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano. ‘The 
New Trade- Union Movement,’ by Urquhart A. Forbes, is illustrated 
with portraits of English trade-union officials. Austin Dobson has 
a charming essay on ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield and its Illustrators,’ 
with reproductions of cuts after Bewick, Stothard, Mulready, Cruik- 
shank, Chodowiecki and Tony Johannot. The picturesque lanes 
and crags of Edinburgh are drawn by George Reed, R.S.A., to illus- 
trate a chatty article by Mrs. Oliphant. Hume Nisbet gives a pict- 
uresque account of those breekless heroes of the antipodes, the 
natives of New Guinea. And F. Marion Crawford begins his new 
romance, ‘The Witch of Prague,’ with excellent pictures by W. J. 
Hennessy. The hypnotic Wanderer and Unorna, the lady whose 
eyes do not match, promise to make a fine, mysterious, Haggard- 
Lytton-Crawford sort of story between them. 


We have received the first number of The Jnternational Journa’ 
of Ethics, a quarterly magazine to be published in Philadelphia 
and London, It is not intended as an organ of the ethical socie- 
ties, but as a field for the discussion of ethical questions, theoretical 
and practical. The editorial committee consists of three Englishmen, 
two Germans and two Americans; so that the international char- 
acter of the publication is likely to be well sustained: The initial 
number opens with an interesting paper by Henry Sidgwick on 
‘The Morality of Strife,’ in which the distinguished Englishman 
considers the question how far and by-what means wars and other 
quarrels among men may be prevented. He thinks it useless to 
hope for the entire cessation of war, has no great faith in the suc- 
cess of arbitration, and holds that the only effectual way of prevent- 
ing strife is by a deeper and more careful study of the right and 
wrong of the various controversies that arise. Prof. Adler and 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet discuss the functions and duties of the 
ethical societies, the keynote of what they both say being the doc- 
trine that theoretical agreement on fundamental moral questions is 
not necessary to practical co-operation—a doctrine about which 

ave doubts may be felt. Prof. Harald Héffding of Copenhagen 

as an article on ‘The Law of Relativity in Ethics,’ in which he 
expresses the astonishing view that ‘each individual has his own 
moral law,’ and that ‘for him who can exterminate the emotion of fear 
or reverence, the law does not exist.’ Prof. J. B. Clark discusses 
« The Ethics of Land Tenure,’ taking grcund in favor of private 
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ownership. Mr. Salter has a brief but excellent paper on the re- 
lation of ethics to science and philosophy; and there are, besides, 
a number of book-reviews. On the whole, the /ourna/ promises 
well, and we shall watch its career with interest. In its present 
form it is the outcome and successor of Zhe Ethical Record. It 
is published at 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, at $2 a year. 
The women of Balzac, ‘Heroines of the Human Comedy,’ are 
treated of by Junius Henri Browne in the November Lifpzncott's. 
Much—too much—of the essay is given to accounting, for the 
twentieth time, for the different attitudes towards their matrimonial 
duties taken by French women on the one hand and English and 
American women on the other. The themeis, of course, important, 
but one would suppose it had been sufficiently handled, for a time. 
There is much to say about Balzac’s heroines which might be dis- 
connected from this eternal theme ; but Mr. Browne says that they 
are always ‘thinking of the Seventh Commandment, whether obey- 
ing or violating it,’ and that the bad ones ‘are unquestionably more 
interesting to read of’ than the good,—as if Eugénie Grandet or 
Marguerite Claes were not more interesting than Cousine Bette or 
Valérie Marneffe. G. Barnett Smith’s ‘ Philosopher in the Purple ” 
is Lord Chesterfield, and is based principally on the letters to his 
godson, recently published. Anna H. Wharton glances back at 
‘Some British Side-glances at America.’ W. J. Henderson, in 
‘ Journalism versus Literature,’ warns the young aspirant that what- 
ever other purpose it may serve, reporting for a daily paper is not 
the school in which to learn a refined literary style. The novelette 
of the number is ‘A Laggard in Love,’ by Jennie Gwynne Bettany. 


“The Middleman ” 


‘THE MIDDLEMAN,’ with which Mr. A. M. Palmer elected to 
open the regular dramatic season at the theatre which bears his 
name, is one of that series of social dramas which Mr. Henry A. 
Jones has been producing in London of late years with varying de- 
grees of success. It is entitled to courteous consideration because 
it is written with serious purpose and bears a moral which is sound, 
as far as it goes, although somewhat trite and by no means of uni- 
versal application. The central figure is one Cyrus Blenkarn, an 
inventor, who has made everybody’s fortune but his own, and is 
fully content that his employer should gather in riches so long as he 
is permitted to experiment in order to discover the long-lost secret 
of the manufacture of a certain ware. Outside his laboratory and 
furnace-room, he cares for nothing but his eldest daughter, who is 
living as companion in the family of the manufacturer, who has 
built a palace out of the profits of her father’s inventions. The 
girl, who is a beauty, attracts the attention of the manufacturer’s 
son, who wins her love, deceives her, and, at the command of his 
father, cruelly deserts her. Blenkarn makes a pitiful appeal for 
justice, but meets with the coldest of repulses and an offer of money 
to heal his almost mortal wound. Thereupon his whole nature is 
embittered, and he sets to work with the energy of madness and 
despair to find the secret that will ensure the ruin of his former 
master. In the very moment of apparent failure he triumphs, and 
in a few short months, his old employer is a beggar, and he the 
owner of the factory in which, for half a lifetime, he had been a 
humble worker. After enjoying the sweets of revenge for a season 
he takes compassion upon his fallen foe, and finds his reward in 
the unexpected return, as an honored wife, of the daughter whom 
he had mourned as dead. 

Mr. Willard’s impersonation of the old inventor is a remarkable 
achievement for a young man. His simulation of middle age is 
excellent, and his acting is picturesque, forcible, and admirably con- 
sistent. In the first act, his nervous and abstracted manner, his 
querulous earnestness and complete indifference to all topics but 
one are exceedingly clever, while the human side of the man is sug- 
gested very attractively in his meeting with hisdaughter. His first 
strong effect is wrought in the second act, when he learns of the 
dishonor of his child. His grief at this crisis is somewhat deficient 
perhaps in true pathos, although the counterfeit is skilful, but the 
outburst of passion in which he implores Heaven to further his re- 
venge is very striking. His best work, however, is done at the end 
of the third act, after success has crowned his labors, and he exults 
hysterically over the thought of his approaching vengeance. The 
emotion here is not of the melting kind, and he expressed it with 
great truth and vigor. Very fine, too, was the stern and icy calm 
of his manner in the final scene, a striking exhibition of that strength 
in repose which is so impressive on the stage. It is clear that Mr. 
Willard is an actor of great intelligence, strong originality and 
much skill, more potent, perhaps, in moments of passion than 
pathos, but always interesting. He cannot be judged by a iy 
performance, and his appearance in other characters will be 
awaited with impatience. ‘The Middleman’ is beautifully put 





upon the stage and is generally well acted. 
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“ All for Her” 


Mr. W. H. KENDAL’S impersonation of Hugh Trevor, in the 
romantic drama ‘ All For Her,’ by Herman Merivale and Palgrave 
Simpson, now to be seen at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, has not re- 
ceived and is not likely to receive from the press at large the credit 
to which it is entitled. Its most conspicuous merit, consistent 
fidelity to nature, has not only not been generally recognized but 
has been mistaken in more than one instance for a fatal defect: 
The fact is that in stage romance, as in written fiction, the vast 
majority of persons, who devote very little time to thought or seri- 
ous observation, find their chief intellectual pleasure in the con- 
templation of the preternatural. No story can be too highly sea- 
soned, no hero too pet colored for their approval. The 
modern stage, unmindful of its proper function, and eager to 
gratify, with scarcely any ambition to direct or elevate public taste, 
has established a fictitious standard for the measurement of its 
picturesque characters, which prescribes violence of contrast as the 
most exalted artistic virtue and disregards utterly the original 
theatrical obligation of holding the mirror up to nature. Thus it 
has come to pass that the popular stage reprobate of the day is 
one of the most unreal creatures imaginable, possessing the most 
fascinating moral, mental and physical virtues, in close alliance 
with the most sordid and degrading vices. Hugh Trevor is pro- 
fessedly a copy of the Sidney Carton of Dickens, who redeemed 
a wasted life by one supreme act of self-sacrifice. He moves in 
different circumstances, and relinquishes prosperity and name as 
well as life, but in their leading characteristics the two personal- 
ities are identical. Nearly all playgoers, except the youngest, will 
remember the Trevor of Lester Wallack, which in respect of light 
and shade, multiplicity of device, and dazzling strokes of execution 
was a masterly performance. For theatrical purposes it was more 
effective than the impersonation of Mr. Kendal, but it was not 
nearly so convincing or valuable as a study from life. Mr. Kendal, 
from the first, presents a man whose finer instincts and impulses 
have been dulled, almost obliterated, by debauchery, and his sus- 
tained simulation of the physical and mental effects of habitual 
excess is as remarkable for its truth as for its technical excellence. 
Never forgetful of the blight which is supposed to be upon him, 
he is careful to suggest rather than express the nobler qualities of 
his original self. In his mockery of his brother, in his first en- 
counter with the spy, in his rough courtesy to the poor girl who 
loves him, and in his proffer of devotion to the woman whom he 
loves, his sense of abasement is always strongly expressed. This 
it is that imparts so much pathos to his confession of hopeless 
love, and his earnest denial of the imputed treachery in the second 
act. It is only at the last, when love has wrought its perfect work, 
and his self-sacrifice is at the point of consummation, that he re- 
sumes the noble manhood that once seemed irreparably lost. His 
treatment of the last scene and his final exit give the finishing 
touches toa notable interpretation, not great perhaps in inspiration 
or originality, but a veritable piece of art, conscientiously studied, 
carefully and minutely executed, life-like, consistent and truly 
pathetic. As Hugh Trevor is the play, it is only needful to add 
that Mrs. Kendal enacts the secondary part of the heroine with her 
wonted grace and charm and lends her husband most efficient 
support. : 





The Lounger 


ONE MORNING last week, at about nine o’clock, a short, thick- 
set man, with white hair and mustache and piercing eyes, walked 
into the publishing-house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, and asked 
the way to the subscription evap oe Having learned it, he ran 
nimbly up-stairs and entered the main office, where he inquired for 
Mr. Thomas, the manager of the department. Mr. Thomas had 
not come down-town yet, but was expected at any moment, said 
the clerk in charge ; and the caller was invited to take a seat. He 
accepted the invitation. After a few moments, an idea seemed to 
strike the clerk, and he said that if the gentleman wished to become 
an agent for Stanley’s ‘In Darkest Africa’ he could give him all the 
necessary information. The stranger thanked him, and replied 
that modesty forbade his becoming an agent for the sale of the 
book, as he had written it himself 





MR. GLADSTONE is an old: man: there can be no doubt of it. I 
knew that he had passed his eightieth year, and no one—unless it 
be Dr. Holmes—can do that and still be young; but I did not 
realize that he was really old until I saw his latest portrait, paint- 
ed by Mr. McClure Hamilton and published in Zhe Pall Mail 
Budget. should say that it gave a very correct idea of the ex- 
Premier’s appearance, too. Mr. Hamilton—who, by the way, is a 
native of Philadelphia—secured permission to ‘do’ Mr. Gladstone, 
in oils and pastels, through the influence of some common friends. 
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He did. not want ‘ sittings ’ of the usual sort, which was fortunate 
as Mr. Gladstone, as usual, was very busy at the time. The artist 
was admitted to the library where the statesman was at work. 
Silence is the law of this room, so there was no talking between 
him and his subject. Mr. Gladstone went about his work appar- 
ently unconscious of the presence of another person in the room, 
and Mr. Hamilton worked at two pictures on the same morning. 
During the first hour and a half in the library, Mr. Gladstone 
reads ; after that he attends to his correspondence. In one of the 
portraits he is reading—in the other he is writing. His mail is 
enormous. Letters arrive by the hundred, the majority of them 
por ‘Seger ger to the waste-paper basket. Letters from bores 
are the price of fame, but waste-baskets are made large, and an 
open fire is usually within reach in a damp climate. 





Ir MR. W. E. HENLEY did not write the article on Sir Richard 
Burton in The Scots Observer, then I am no judge of style. It is 
an admirable article, and has all the virility for which Mr. Henley’s 
pen is conspicuous, Certainly he wrote this paragraph :—‘ He is 
dead who had lived so variously and so fully, and who knew so 
much of life. Perhaps he was not respectable; but who cares? 
At any rate he was a man; and the tendency of the time so 
strongly sets against his kind and to the profit ol the men who are 
likest women, that his departure touches one with a great sense of 
loss.” Mr. Henley’s scorn for a feminine man is terrible. He be- 
lieves that men should be manly and women womanly, and that 
there should be no mistaking the line of demarcation between the 
sexes. He is a very manly man himself both in character and ap- 

earance. He has the head of a lion and the shoulders of an ath- 
ete, and he is all of six feet tall. Although he is obliged to sup- 
port himself with two stout sticks, he walks up and down the floor 
while he talks, stopping now and then to emphasize a point or to 
run his fingers through the tawny hair that rises around his head 
like a mane. But to return to Burton. Is not this said by Henley 
beyond a doubt ? 

In literature as in travel Burton’s work was mostly single-handed. 
He wrote the worst style in the world—the vilest in an age of villanies : 
a compost of archaisms and neologisms, of slang and English that has 
faded out of life and English that is only English to the adept in jour- 
nalese. It availed him nothing that he could express himself in some 
thirty or forty languages and dialects when he came to write his own; 
for the pedant was at least as strong in him as the adventurer. 





Miss KATE FIELD comes to the rescue of Mr. Ward McAllis- 
ter in her Washington. ‘He is the Pepys of contemporary New 
York,’ she says ; and she declares that ‘he is not a snob.’ ‘ Aris- 
totle,’ continues Miss Field, ‘is said to have compiled a code of 
laws for the table. Americans are quite as much in the dark about 
eating and drinking as the Greeks were about table manners, and 
whoever enlightens them advances taste and health. To Mr. Mc- 
Allister dinner is a function. To evolve an ideal dinner 
for his friends, he will take as much pains as Napoleon took in or- 
ganizing a campaign, and will chase a turkey for hours, if that 
turkey be necessary to the feast.’ Miss Field's amiable exposition 
of the case should be a consolation to Mr. McAllister, if he has been 
at all disturbed by the attitude of the critics toward his book. I 
am told, however, that he cares little what is said of him by ‘ out- 
siders,’ so long as he has the moral backing of the ‘ four hundred , 
and the financial backing of the 400,000, 





W. C. B. SENDS ME this bookish anecdote :—‘ I was in M ’s 
book-store in Nassau Street a few weeks ago, talking about a new 
etching of Lowell, when a tall, gaunt youth rushed in, watch in 
hand,eand so out of breath that he stuttered. “Mr. M .. 
Mr. Pliny wanfs this book immediately, so that he can take it 
with him when he goes on the 4:30 train;” and the youth 
handed the dealer a slip of paper on which was written, “ The 
Life of Adam’s Father; bound in half calf.” “We havn’t it in 
stock now, but you can get it at Scribner’s,” said Mr. M % 
at the same time winking slyly at me, and adding, as the youth sped 
out into the street : “‘ That is the way the firm of Sons, 
the bankers, test the brilliancy of their new clerks. ‘“ The Life of 
Adam’s Father” has been in existence as a joke these fifteen 
years, and one new clerk sought for it four hours before he found 
—not the book, but that he was a dull fool.”’’ 

















THE SAME FRIEND sends me a letter from a correspondent of 
his, a Sunday-school superintendent in Boston, who tells a char- 
acteristic story of Theodore Roosevelt. The distinguished Civil 
Service Commissioner, while studying as an undergraduate at 
Harvard, was a teacher in a mission Sunday-school in ‘ the Port.’ 
On his round of inspection one day, the superintendent of the school 
overheard a conversation in the collegian’s class which didn’t seem 
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to him in accordance with the eternal fitness of Sunday-school 
things. A boy was telling one of his classmates that he had been 
present, the previous evening, when a young woman of his ac- 

uaintance was grossly insulted by a young man, a common friend. 
On learning that the youth had heatned the insulter down, Mr. 
Roosevelt promptly rewarded him with a half-dollar, and told him 
he hoped he mmr do it again if there should be any occasion—a 
bit of advice which the superintendent afterwards cautioned him 
against repeating. ‘The story simply shows Roosevelt’s human 
‘qualities,’ says my friend’s correspondent, ‘and incidentally how 
much wiser a teacher may be than a superintendent. There is no 
teacher in my Sunday-school who need fear a severe rebuke from 
me if he teaches his scholars to resent an insult to a woman, 
ven to the extent of knocking the insulter down.’ 





I AM INDEBTED to a friend for a portrait—an engraving from a 
photograph, I fancy—of the Polish novelist Sienkiewicz, whose 
* With Fire and Sword’ has made so marked an impression upon 
English-speaking as well as Polish readers. I had imagined, 
though I should have known better, that the author was a man of 
venerable age and patriarchal aspect. On the contrary, I find him 
a young man—that is to say, a man under fifty,—with clear-cut, 
regular features, and a high, straight brow, over which the hair 
falls just enough to give a picturesque expression to the face. A 
heavy mustache is turned slightly upward at the ends, while a Na- 

leonic imperial ornaments the chin. It is a very attractive face, 

ut rather that of a soldier than of a man-of-letters. 





‘BY THE WAY,’ writes F. D.S., ‘here’s a mite of gossip: “ Michael 
Field” is the pseudonym of ¢wo English women.’ 





FIFTY CHICAGOANS have pledged themselves to pay $1000 
each, for three years, to secure permanently the services of Theo- 
dore Thomas and his splendid orchestra; and Mr. Thomas will 
wind up his affairs in New York at the end of the present season, 
and go West to grow up with a more appreciative part of the coun- 
try than this has proved to be. Noonecan blame him for turning 
his back upon us in this way; yet no one would have dreamt that 
so close a connection existed between music and politics as his re- 
marks in a recent interview reveal. Mr. Thomas is quoted in the 
Times as having said :— 

A clear index of the sentiment of the majority of the people of 
New York was shown last Tuesday. The result of the municipal elec- 
tion settled it for me. The people, organized and arrayed against an 
evil combination, were defeated. It showed clearly the taste of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of this city. New York doesn’t do anything 
for itself, but takes all it can get. Any fashionable ‘fad’ it supports 
grandly. Now, I say this in no spirit of bitterness or complaint, and 
would not offend my many friends in this city, but I simply tell you my 
view of the condition of affairs. 





A CORRESPONDENT draws our attention to the fact that the Old 
Lyceum lecture of which we spoke last week is nowadays likely 
to be delivered before some one of the purely lecture-hearing so- 
cieties of which there are so many. Perhaps the old Radical 
Club of Boston was the first of these, and after an interval the Round 
Table succeeded it. In Hartford and in New Haven the young 
ladies have organized Saturday Morning Clubs with fortnightly 
lectures. Here in New York we have the Congregational Club 
and the other denominational clubs which have been formed in 
imitation of it. We have also the Goethe Club, of which Mr. A. 
M. Palmer is President, and the Drawing-Room Club before 
which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner spoke on the reformation of 
criminals last week. But perhaps the Nineteenth Century is the 
best example in New York of the club existing solely to hear a 
lecture and to listen to a debate on its subject. The Nineteenth 
Century is now about to begin its tenth season under a new presi- 
dent. Founded by the late Courtlandt Palmer, it was admirably 
managed after his death by Mr.*Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, 
who resigned last spring, when Mr. Brander Matthews was elected 
to the Presidency. This year the Nineteenth Century will hold six 
conversational meetings at the houses of meinbers and six more 
_ meetings at the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan Opera 

ouse. Mr. Thompson is to be the first lecturer at these more 
formal meetings, and his subject is ‘American Manners and 
Morals.’ Mr. Theodore Roosevelt will follow in December with an 
address on ‘Americanism in Politics’; and in January, Col. T. W. 
Higginson will discuss the kindred topic of ‘ Americanism in Litera- 
ture,’ on which occasion the debaters will be Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston and Mr. 4. C. Bunner. 





‘THE STAGE’ is the subject of an address which Mrs. Kendal 
will deliver before the Goethe Society in the ball-room of the 
Brunswick next Tuesday afternoon (Nov. 18). 
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Boston Letter 


MR. PERCIVAL LOWELL, who has become favorably known by 
his books on Oriental life, is to begin in the January Atlantic a 
serial narrative of his recent adventures in Japan in a district un- 
frequented by Western travellers. He unites a keen interest in 
the picturesque elements of existence in the Orient with a penetra- 
tion into the thought and philosophy that underlie them. His 
book on‘ The Soul of the Far East’ shows his insight into the 
conditions of civilization in.that remote region, while his article in 
the November A//antic, ‘The Fate of a Japanese Reformer,’ il- 
lustrates the dramatic power with which he can describe incidents 
that take hold of his imagination. His forthcoming serial will 
be looked for with much interest by readers familiar with his 
previous writings. 

Mr. Lowell is a member of that distinguished family which in- 
cludes the author of ‘The Biglow Papers’ among its worthies ; 
and it is noticeable that the younger generation shows a taste and 
aptitude for letters as the elder did for great industrial, financial 
and philanthropic enterprises. Mr. Percival Lowell is a great- 
grandson of John Lowell, founder of the Lowell Institute, from 
whose father, Francis Cabot Lowell, the city of Lowell was 
named. On his mother’s side he is a grandson of Abbott Law- 
rence, the great merchant who was United States Minister to 
England. His brother, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, the author of 
‘Essays on Government,’ is a young lawyer in excellent practice, 
whose cousin and partner, Mr. Francis Cabot Lowell, is the 
author of an interesting article in the November Ad/antic on 
‘A Successful Highwayman in the Middle Ages.’ Another cousin 
of Mr. Percival Lowell, Mr. Edward Jackson Lowell, has dis- 
tinguished himself as an historical writer; his book upon ‘The 
Hessians and the Other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the 
Revolution’ being an exhaustive authority on the subject, and his 
chapter in Winsor’s ‘ Narrative and Critical History of America,’ 
on ‘ The Diplomacy and Finances of the Revolution,’ showing his 
power of compact and forcible elucidation of those conditions. 

I hear that the late Austin Phelps had arranged, just before his 
death, for a new edition of his popular book on prayer, ‘ The Still 
Hour,’ first published about thirty years ago. He had prepared a 
preface and added a final chapter, and the proofs were received 
from him by D. Lothrop Co, the day before he died. The new 
edition will be published shortly, and will have an editorial note by 
his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. The first 
edition of this book, by the way, despite the careful proof-reading 
that it underwent, had a typographical error which it seems singu- 
lar should have escaped attention. It appears the more ludicrous 
from the contrast between the sentiment of the illustration em- 
ployed and the perversion of it. The transposition of a single let- 
ter was sufficient to work the grotesque change, which is a verita- 
ble literary curiosity. The author’s words were: ‘ The stillness of 
the hour is the stillness of adead calm at sea.’ Imagine his horror 
at seeing in cold type: ‘ The stillness of the hour is the stillness of 
a dead clam at sea.’ 

There is a notable contrast between the Biblical novels upon 
which Herbert D. Ward has collaborated with his wife, and his 
book about school life in a noted academic town in New England, 
which is to be brought out very soon by D. Lothrop Co. The title 
of the volume is ‘ The New Senior at Andover,’ and it has an auto- 
biographic flavor which gives it a peculiar interest. In the vivid 
realism of the author’s descriptions, one gets an idea of a state of 
society and education which is of novel impression, and is the more 
striking from the contrast which time has wrought in these con- 
ditions. 

Mr. O. C. Auringer, whose ‘Scythe and Sword ’ attracted favor- 
able attention on its appearance a few years ago, and won the good 
opinion of E. C. Stedman and other competent critics, is shortly to 
issue a new book through D. Lothrop Co. This is a poem which 
originally appeared in the Springfield Repudiican, and is entitled 
‘ The Heart of the Golden Roan.’ It tells of a horse whose race 
for glory and for love symbolizes the noblest triumphs on the race- 
course of life. 

Best Things is a title that piques curiosity to know what it 
covers, and the announcement that this is a large 24-page illus- 
trated journal of literature and timely topics, which is to be issued 
quarterly by D. Lothrop Co., suggests its adaptation to the popu- 
lar taste. It will contain a variety of readable material by well- 
known authors, with an abundance of illustrations to set off its 
literary features. Best Things will be especially suited for family 
reading. The first number will appear in December. 

Margaret Sidney's new story, ‘An Adirondack Cabin,’ which the 
firm in question have just published, is based on the author’s per- 
sonal observation and experience in the wilderness. The experi- 
ences of campelife are vividly depicted, and there are incidents to 
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thrill the heart of the youthful reader, among them the pursuit of 
a little girl by a bear, who chased her into a woodshed, and there, 
while feasting on a haunch of venison, was killed by her uncle, 
with an axe. The scenes and characters that give individuality 
and picturesqueness to the Adirondacks are brought out with strik- 
ing effect. There are seventy-five illustrations, including views of 
some of the most attractive scenery in this region. 

A number of our singing birds are about returning from Europe. 
Among them is Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who has been 
abroad since the spring, visiting her friends in England and so- 
journing in Italy and France. Miss Louise Imogen Guiney will 
also come back to Boston this month. She has spent nearly two 

ears in Europe, and for the last six months has been visiting 
ondon. Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of ‘The Bird’s 
Christmas Carol’ and ‘ Timothy’s Quest,’ is expected home this 
week, 

I have seen a bust of John Boyle O’Reilly which has just been 
completed in clay by Mr. Samuel Kitson. It represents the poet 
looking upward with earnest aspiration, and brings out his charac- 
teristic expression with marked success. 


BOSTON, Nov. 10, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





London Letter 


AS USUAL, everything—that is everything of a solid or serious 
nature—has started into activity again at one and the same mo- 
ment,in London. The pendulum of life is once more in full swing ; 
and literary life in a special manner, gives evidence of its vigorous 
beat. While scarcely a sober volume of any note appeared before 
the public during the past few months, we may now pick and 
choose. 

Very sober, perhaps, is the first on my list for mention; but none 
the less ought Mr. Lecky’s conclusion of the ‘History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century’ to have its due precedence. The 
‘History,’ all through, must be considered as an addition to English 
standard literature, and its conclusion and appearance as an im- 
portant literary event. Messrs. Longmans are fortunate in being 
able to publish it at the present juncture. Dealing as it does— 
or, I should say, as it does in the last two volumes just produced — 
with Ireland rather than with England, the subject alone is suffi- 
ciently interesting to insure a large circle of readers, and when it is 
added that Mr. Lecky handles his subject in a manner to provoke 
argument and recrimination from a good many of these, it will be 
seen that his vivid and valuable pages may hope to escape the fate 
of other works of the kind—at least fora time. Itis everything to 
be able to raise discussion. A little dust set up by a dry book will 
send the book spinning, that might otherwise have been laid by 
unnoticed. 

Heart-breaking work, as a rule, must be the compilation of 
works of this class, for all who are not sublimely indifferent to- 
wards receiving any return for their labours. A glimpse behind 
the scenes as regards such toiling was afforded me the other day. 
Holmes’s ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny’ was referred to not long 
ago in the House of Lords as being the best and most reliable 
work upon the subject yet written,—but not one penny has this 
laborious task, so far, paid its patient and painstaking author ! 

_A fascinating little volume got up in the old-fashioned style, 
with rough, hand-made paper, and a drab linen binding, comes to 
me from Bell & Sons, yclept ‘The Thoughts of Marcvs Aurelivs 
Antoninvs —reprinted from George Long’s revised translation.’ 
This translation first appeared in 1863; and in the preface to the 
present edition, Mr. Long confesses that while he has made a few 
alterations and corrections, there still remain difficulties which he 
cannot remove, ‘ because the text is something too corrupt to be 
understood, and no attempt to restore the true readings would be 
successful.’ Wherefore with admirable honesty he refrains from 
making the attempt, for which I, for one, commend him. If we 
care not to worry out the sense of an obscure paragraph for our- 
selves, it is at least something not to have a fictitious meaning 
foisted upon us by a puzzled interpreter. ‘The Thoughts of 
Marcvs Aurelivs Antoninvs’ is just the kind of light, scholarly re- 
freshment to place upon a library table, within reach of an easy 
chair; if thus found, it is not likely to be neglected, but if once 
placed within the bookcase, I should doubt of its being extracted 
thence as often as it ought to be. 

‘The Life of Schumann: Told in his Letters’ comes from 


Bentley. There are plenty of the ‘ Letters,’ but not so much of 
the ‘ Life’ in this new Schumann book. The ‘ Letters,’ however, 
dealing as they do with many of the principal themes of the time 
in which the great musician lived, are full of interest; and those 
which in no cautious language avow his opinions and sentiments 
regarding masters of music, past and present, will be read with 
eagerness by many. These criticisms are in fact the gems of the 
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whole. Bach, Gluck, Handel, are all handsomely and deftly passed 
in survey; but it is reserved for Mendelssohn to have the highest 
honour at the hands of the writer. ‘I look upon Mendelssohn,’ 
says Schumann, ‘as the first musician of the age, and pay him the 
homage due to a master. He just plays with everything, especially 
orchestral masses; but how easily, tenderly, artistically—and in 
what an absolutely masterly style. 

A curious little fact which has often struck me of late comes in 
appropriately at this moment. This is the wonderful appreciation 
which English wamusical people—(that is to say, people who are 
completely outside the musical world, and make no claim to be 
critics, or judges)—have of Mendelssohn. In especial, we—for I 
am one of these outcasts—adore the great ‘Elijah.’ Whenever 
and wherever the ‘Elijah’ is to be performed, we flock to hear it. 
It is given over and over again in the Albert Hall, during the ora- 
torio season just beginning—(I see to-day it is announced for the 
12th of next month), and this to the deep disgust of the Illustrious 
Obscure who are all burning to have their cantatas, and other 
pieces heard, and even to the vexation of the learned in such lore, 
who in all good faith only go to listen, but who very naturally 
would like to have something new, instead of the time-honored 
strains. But we do not mind, we the common herd ; we cling fast 
to our ‘ Elijah’; and the managers of the hall, knowing that even 
though they raise the prices, as they invariably do for the perform- 
ance, every seat will be filled, wisely give us what we want, and 
laugh at the complaints of the Wagnerians. Would not Schu- 
mann have agreed with us, too? 

Another translation is promised immediately, for which several 
languages have been put under requisition. The ‘ Doyle Fairy- 
Book’ is announced for publication by Dean & Son, being a vol- 
ume of twenty-nine different fairy-stories culled from the fairy-lore 
of different countries, and illustrated by Richard Doyle. What 
children will not be blessed who receive as a Christmas or New 
Year gift such a ‘lordly dish’ as this? Why does Doyle ever do 
anything but ‘ drive young dragons to market’ and such fantasies? 
He is simply too delightful for words when in this vein. 

Mrs. Meade’s ‘The Honorable Miss’ is the best thing she has 
written since ‘Daddy’s Boy.’ This is what I am told by my house 
critics. It is quite in another line, of course, and is likely to attract 
another class of readers. Mrs. Meade is such a hard working 
editor, that occasionally she hardly does herself justice as an author. 
How is it possible even for the brightest and most energetic of wo- 
men to do everything well? I am assured, however, that ‘ The 
Honorable Miss’ is ‘rea//y good this time’; and in the earnestness 
of the united verdict, I think that even Mrs. Meade herself would 
forgive the ‘ this time.’ 

All the Stanley books are popping out one by one. It is divert- 
ing to note the firing off of these at regular intervals, and to com- 
pare one with another. Of course every man is to himself the 
‘centre of revolving spheres,’ but not only does one come in time 
to take that for granted, as one treads the path of life, but 
one also comes to perceive—not a little helped by a thoughtful 
consideration of such a subject as Stanley’s expedition shown in its 
different lights by Stanley’s followers—how each individual mind 
is affected by his being thus, as it were, his own standpoint. No 
two people who went with Stanley to Darkest Africa, lately, ap- 
pear to have seen the same things with the same eyes—and 
thereby hangs a tale. People here will talk, and every one begins 
to ask, What next ? 

Is it too late to allude to Sir Theodore Martin's speech at the 
Welsh Town Hall, ten days ago? The best part of it was about 
novels, and this was and is interesting both to novel writers and 
novel readers. It appears that the good folks in Wales —like good 
folks elsewhere —prefer in their reading the palatable and pleas- 
ant, to the wholesome and nutritious. They will read fiction, and 
they will not, I fear, read much of anything else. During the year 
ending the 30th of last month, 3303 volumes have been taken out 
of a free library started at Llangollen four years ago, and of these 
Sir Theodore pathetically pointed out that no fewer that 2462 were 
novels. 

But Sir Theodore, like a sensible man, was less surprised at this 
proportion sum than at the extraordinary and inexplicable neglect 
bestowed on some of the most famous of our English novels. It 
was ¢hat, he allowed, which most amazed him. To say nothing of 
‘Rob Roy,’ ‘The Talisman,’ and some more of the very best 
Waverley novels which were but seldom asked for, there was ‘ The 
Caxtons’ almost untouched, ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ unappreciated, 
and the ‘Scenes from Clerical Life,” and ‘Silas Marner’ stiff from 
very newness. Certainly ‘facts are stubborn things’; but if these 
facts had been stated by other lips in another place, one would 
hardly have known how to credit them. 

By the death of Prof. Sellar, the intellectual party in Edinburgh 
loses another leader. Professor Sellar was in the very heart and 
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centre of it, and his untiring efforts to keep life in the gradu- 
ally decaying body will be sadly missed. For many years he held 
the Chair of Humanity at the Edinburgh University, and was fre- 
quently mentioned as being one of the most notable representatives 
of the very best style of British scholarship. The whole family 
is talented, several of Prof. Sellar’s brothers having distinguished 
themselves intellectually in several ways. The ‘Modern Athens’ 
claimed them all; she is getting more jealous of her claims than 
she used to be; is this because her days of literary glory are run- 
ning out? I greatly fear so. 


LONDON, Oct. 29, 1890. L. B. WALFORD. 





International Copyright 


AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the American Copyright 
League, cn the 11th inst., the Secretary reported progress, 
a satisfactory financial statement was made by the Treasurer, 
and the Council was re-elected for the ensuing year, three 
new members being added, as follows: Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gic, the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop. 





MR. BLACKMORE, in his preface to the Putnams’ ‘ Exmoor’ edi- 
tion of ‘Lorna Doone,’ pays his compliments to the American ‘ pi- 
rates’ in these terms :— 

Now comes welcome news, that none but the wilder tribes of the 
West stand out for their wicked right to rob the orchards of the English 
laborer; or, rather, to shoulder his pet lamb and rend it in the manner 
of the Doones. Worse than any Doones are these, who raven not only 
for their own gorge, but for the laying up of filthy lucre by the sale of 
stolen gcods. The nation shall arise and sweep them out, and the wind 
tess their leaves away, like a noisome stench. This Lorna visits ycu 
not thus, by force of savage ravishers ; but under escort of gentlemen, 
fair knights of the order of Copyright. And if you ask her how it is— 
when so many better tales are told, and die upon the fitful wind—that 
her simple stcry still has life and buoyancy, on the lips of men, she an- 
swers not, but drops her eyes, and wonders more than you do. For 
neither has she skill of style, nor knowledge of the world, nor scheme of 
arduous humanity. Nothing but meek love of nature, and plain ungar- 
nished words, and tongue that trembles when the heart is touched. 


The Fine Arts 
Water-Colors at the American Art Galleries 


THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB makes a very respect- 
able showing in its first annual exhibition at the galleries of the 
American Art Association, at Twenty-third Street and Madison 
Square. The two large galleries and all the smaller rooms but 
one are well filled with creditable works, among which, if there is 
nothing of the first order, neither is there anything wholly without 
merit. The very satisfactory average is, indeed, so well maintained 
throughout that it is more than usually difficult to select the few 
pictures to which special notice can be given. Those mentioned 
below may be taken as fair examples of the various classes into 
which so large a number of works may always be divided. 

In the first gallery a clever open-air study, ‘ Wash-Day in the 
Tennessee Mountains,’ by K. M. Huger, attracts attention for its 
atmospheric quality and the successful setting of the figures in 
the landscape, in which the steaming cauldron and the clothes 
hung up to dry look as much in place as the tree-trunks or 
the brook. ‘An Interesting Chapter,’ by M. R. Dixon, shows a girl 
reading on a garden seat, knowingly sketched in subdued yet viva- 
cious tints. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, who has a number of inter- 
esting figure studies, is at her best in ‘A Birthday,’ in the main 
gallery. The subject is an old lady making her way along a coun- 
try lane well pleased with her birthday present of lilacs and gueld- 
er-roses. ‘A Story in the Dunes,’ by George Wharton Edwards, 
shows an old Dutch fisherman who is telling some veracious yarn 
to his two little girls. It is marked by good drawing and a pleasant 
greyish tone. Two portraits by Rosina Emmet Sherwood anda 
‘ Gitana’ by Florence Frances Snell are among the best of the small 
number of figure subjects. 

Of good landscape studies there is a plenty. Four or five of the 
exhibitors have caught the Impressionist fever. W. Dodge Mc- 
Knight’s ‘Old Breton Stable’ glooms in strong purples, blues and 
greens; Childe Hassam’s ‘A Gloucester Street’ is Impressionistic 
enough as to looseness of treatment but does not attain the atmos- 
pheric effect sought; the best of these experiments is Theo. W. Wen- 
del’s pastel ‘ Sunflowers and Sea,’ a harbor sketch with blue sun-lit 
water and cottages on the distant shore, set off by a row of gaudy 
sunflowers in the foreground. Wm. 5S. Sonntag’s ‘ October Evening 
in Pennsylvania,’ the stony bed of a creek in the foreground, au- 
tumn woods and a quiet sunset sky, is a good bit of color not par- 
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ticularly true to nature.in the values. ‘A Blowy Morning in June,’ 
by John A. Fraser, has a group of picturesque cottages and a bit 
of common by the roadside very well treated in broad washes. 
Broader still in treatment is John Galen Howard’s ‘Quiet Pool’ 
under rough hills cut through by the dry bed of atorrent. J. Ap- 
pleton Brown’s ‘Spring Time’ contains the blooming apple-trees 
which this painter is never tired of studying. An interesting at- 
tempt at rendering the poetry of a ‘ Cabbage-field by Moonlight ” 
is signed by Clara T. McChesney. The cabbages are there, and 
we are bound to say that something of the poetry is there, too. A 
very pleasant little snow study is L. C. Vogt’s ‘ Winter,’ a bit of a 
barn-yard with a tree-trunk, carefully modelled, in the foreground. 

Flowers are always tempting to the water-colorist, and there is a 
whole garden of them here. J. F. H. Dewey’s ‘Roses’; Cora 
Marie Gaskin’s red ‘Carnations’ in a green jug and her blue 
‘Morning-glories’; Childe Hassam’s sketch of a wild tangle of 
blooms, No. 181; and Edith Page’s ‘ Rhododendrons’ do credit to 
the flowers, to their painters and to the art. Visitors who wish to 
see still more brilliant colors employed with a complete change of 
method and of aim have only to ascend to the small upper gallery 
where paintings by Baron Harden Hickie, copied from Christian 


. old Masters and Buddhist bas-reliefs and illuminations, illustrate 


what the Baron conceives: to be significantly parallel passages in 
the lives of Christ and of Buddha. 





Art Notes 


M. DURAND. RUEL has imported a number of his old masters 
which were lately on exhibition at his Paris galleries, Rue Lafitte. 
Of the three Rembrandts, ‘ The Armorer’ has, we understand, al- 
ready been sold. Of the two that remain, a portrait of an old lady 
in black, with a close-fitting lace cap, is in what is usually held to 
be the painter’s best manner. Firmly and conscientiously painted, 
it would make a good companion to the celebrated ‘ Gilder.’ The 
other is the fine composition ‘ David before Saul,’ well-known from 
engravings as an example of the painter’s last method—broad, free 
and expressive. An important Rubens, which has formerly been 
in President Thiers’s collection, ‘ The Triumph of Religion,’ will be 
shown at the coming Union League Club exhibition. Religion, or 
the Church, represented as a richly-draped woman, is in a chariot 
drawn by four white horses guided by angels. The Vices, repre- 
sented by nude men whose brown flesh tones contrast with the 
clear carnations of the other figures, are being crowded to one side 
or crushed under the wheels. A flying angel places the papal tiara 
on the head of the principal figure. It is a very decorative picture, 
remarkable for its scheme of silvery greys, blues and pale crimson. 
A small landscape, ‘A Torrent,’ by Ruysdael; a Pourbus, a little 
girl in a white dress of some ribbed stuff, dotted with red and black, 
with a green background ; a Teniers, ‘ Peasants Drinking’; and a 
frame holding four little examples of Breughel, known as the ‘ Four 
Proverbs,’ scenes of peasant life very thinly painted and brilliant as 
old book illuminations, are also to be seen. A fine Courbet, ‘ Deer 
Feeding,’ and two remarkable figure pieces by Corot are among 
the new modern pictures in the gallery. One of the latter seems to 
be a study of Diaz’s favorite little model in a Turkish female cos- 
tume. She is in the open air with a wooded background. The 
other is a thoroughly studied studio interior with a woman looking 
at a picture, remarkable for quality of tone and in all respects a 
fine painting which any figure-painter might be proud to own. 

—An assortment of old English mezzotints and stipple engrav- 
ings, of quite unusual merit, is shown by Mr. Ferdinand Meder at 
Klackner’s gallery, in East Seventeenth Street. A series of portraits 
by Nanteuil, in fine condition; early copper-plates by Goltzius ; 
Direr woodcuts, including both conditions of the portrait of Em- 
peror Maximilian, with and without the architectural border; a 
copy of the rare ‘Siege of a Town’; and some fine Italian and 
German woodcuts in camaieu are among Mr. Meder's recent im- 
portations. 


—The portrait of Prince von Bismarck, by Franz von Lenbach, 
is the central attraction of the new International Art Gallery, at 
576 Fifth Avenue. It is an effective picture, the Prince being 
shown seated, in his white and gold cuirassier’s uniform, against 
a dark background. The expression is rather melancholy than 
stern, and is considered by those who know the great Chancellor 
as most characteristic. Other works of importance in the gallery 
are Carl von Stettin’s ‘Biton and Cleobis,’ Benjamin Constant’s 
‘ Othello,’ Aimé Morot’s ‘ Picador,’ Vollon’s magnificent ‘ Pumpkin,’ 
fit for Cinderella’s chariot, Von Uhde’s ‘ Returning Home,’ a foggy 
landscape with figures, and good specimens of Lefébvre, Cabanel 
and other masters. 

—Boussod, Valadon & Co., exhibit one of Knaus’s most char- 
acteristic works, ‘The Gypsy Encampment.’ It is an old picture, 
not so brilliant as more recent works of the painter, but full of 
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character and incident. A family of gypsies is ordered out of its 
chosen retreat in the woods, by a garde champéttre, but its mem- 
bers take the matter coolly and appear disposed to argue with the 
official. The story is told with consummate skill, and, technically, 
the picture has abundant merit. 

—A novel exhibition, one of illuminated bill-posters, or afiches, 
has been opened at the Grolier Club. Most are French, and they 
include a number of examples by Jules Chéret, who may be said 
to have lifted this art of the highway to the notice of amateurs, 
‘Chéret evidently works under Japanese inspiration, and some of 
his creations, the ‘ Theatrophone,’ for instance, a young woman in 
black and pale yellow, listening with the instrument at her ears, or 
‘Le Rappel,’ a drummer in blue and white uniform, would not 
shame a countryman of Hokusai. Grasset’s ‘L’Age du Roman- 
tisme’ is more completely modelled, yet equally striking. Wil- 
lette’s election poster, whatever may be thought of its anti-Semitic 
intent and the conscious brutality of its models, is a capital bit of 
drawing. Some clever American posters by Matt Morgan, W. J. 
Morgan and Thomas & Wylie are also shown; and a large num- 
ber of fantastic illuminated book-covers occupy horizontal cases. 

—Mr. George Hitchcock’s ‘ Atmospheric Notes in Pastel,’ exhib- 
ited at Wunderlich’s gallery, comprise some half a hundred sketches 
and studies in Holland, most of them of a more serious aspect 
than what an artist would usually class as ‘notes.’ Four or five 
strong studies of the figure,—a girl with winnowing-sieves against 
a yellow twilight sky, ‘The End of the Day’; a fair ‘Penitent’ in 
church ; and a Dutch peasant girl, ‘ A Tulip-Seller,’ with a yoke on 
her shoulders from which depend two buckets full of the gorgeous 

‘flowers, would attract notice in any exhibition. Of the many 
landscapes the public will probably admire most the pictures of 
Dutch Gactcutiwe, whole fields of marigolds, hyacinths and tulips, 
the glowing color of which has not tempted the painter into any 
license as regards perspective or values. To artists his ‘ Rainy 
Day ’ and other studies of grey skies and green meadows will, per- 
haps, be even pleasanter; but all are enjoyable. 

—A photogravure of Mr. W. E. Lockhart’s painting of Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee in Westminster Abbey, June 21, 1887, will be 
published in America in a limited edition by Mr. Schaus, The 
picture is chiefly remarkable for the number of portraits intro- 
duced, including, we believe, everybody who was present, from the 
Queen of England to Daniel McArthy, from the Queen of Hawaii 
to Capt. Gubbins, from the Indian rajahs to the Coburg princes, 
and from Minister Phelps, egregiously apart in the south gallery, to 
Master Bridge in the organ loft. 

—M. Chauchard, once a clerk in the Magazin du Louvre and 
now the director of that great Paris shop, is the new owner of 
«The Angelus.’ It was he who recently paid over $100,000 for 
Meissonier’s ‘ 1807.’ 

—At the recent annual meeting of the American Institute o 
Architects at Washington, a vote of thanks was passed to M. G. 
van Rensselaer for her article on ‘ Client and Architect,’ published 
last summer in The North American Review, and permission was 
asked (which has since been granted) for the re-printing of the 
article as a ‘tract’ to be distributed by members. Mrs.-van Rens- 
selaer also received the marked compliment of being elected an 
Honorary Member of the Institute. 

—The picture, ‘ Vuelvan Cara! Episodo de las Queseras del 
Medio,’ the work of the painter Arturo Michelena, presented by 
the State of Caracas to the city of New York, is a very creditable 
example of Spanish American art. It is a large picture, 94 x 15ft., 
and represents the retreat of a body of irregular horsemen, pur- 
sued by regular cavalry.. The leader of the retreating corps, 
apparently mortally wounded, is about to fall from his horse. 
His soldiers turn in their saddles ‘to hear his last words. It is a 
spirited work, well drawn and broadly painted. 


November 15 1890 





Notes 
A NEW SERIES, ‘ Events of Our own Time,’ has been begun by 
Scribner & Welford. The volumes will be devoted to the most 
important events of the last half-century. Each will contain from 
300 to 400 pages, and will be illustrated. The initial volume 
will be ‘The War in the Crimea,’ by Gen. Sir Edward Hamley, 
K.C.B., with portraits, maps and plans. This will be followed by 
‘The Indian Mutiny of 1857,’ by Col. Malleson, C.S.I. ; ‘ Achieve- 
ments in .Engineering,’ by Prof. Vernon Harcourt; and ‘ The 
Liberation of Italy,’ by Edward Dicey. Other volumes, including 
‘ The Civil War in America,’ ‘ The Re-founding of the German 
Empire,’ ‘ The Exploration of Africa,’ and ‘ The Opening of Japan,’ 
are in preparation. 
—Miss Lily A. Long, who will make her first appearance as a 
novelist in a story shortly to be published by D. Appleton & Co., 
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and entitled ‘ A Squire of Low Degree,’ was born at St. Paul, 
Minn., as recently as 1860. She was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and for several years has had charge of the cor- 
respondence of a law-book publishing-house. 

—‘Samantha Among the Brethren,’ by Marietta Holley (‘ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife’), is announced-by Funk & Wagnalls. 


—At a meeting of the New York Historical Society on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 4 (election day), an interesting paper was read by 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell on ‘The Steric Name of our 
Country.’ Mr, Tyler contended that in the historic growth of two 
centuries and a half, the single name America has come to mean 
our country, our customs, etc. ‘It is entirely right and modest for 
us to take the beautiful name America,’ he said. ‘Let it be to us 
what England is to the English and France is tothe French, Mat- 
thew Arnold said “ America holds the future.” Let us hope that 
this may prove true, and that this name “ America” may live 
through all the ages as the talisman of all that is good and noble.’ 


—Mr. Smalley’s book will be called ‘ London Letters, and Some 
Others.’ The first volume contains ‘ Personalities’ and ‘Two 
Midlothian Campaigns,’ and the second, ‘Notes on Social Life,’ 
‘ Notes on Parliament and on Pageants’ and ‘ Miscellaneous.’ 

—The late Mr. Jameson’s Stanley book, which his widow is 
about to publish, is called ‘ The Story of the Rear Column of the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition.’ It will be profusely illustrated 
with drawings after Mr. Jameson’s pencil notes. Mr. Scott Keltie, 
whose geographical work is well known, has prepared a small 
volume on ‘ The Partition of Africa,’ based on recent events. 


—The Leonard Scott Publication Co. have added Blackwood'’s 
Magazine to the eight original editions of English periodicals which 
they supply to American subscribers. 

—AMiss Sarah Jeanette Duncan, the author of that clever and 
amusing book of travels, ‘A Social Departure,’ is about to make 
still another social departure, if she has not already done so, b 
marrying Mr. E. C. Coates, an English gentleman connected wit! 
the Calcutta Museum. She will hereafter make her home in India. 
Miss Duncan was in New York about three weeks ago, on her way 
to England to join her future husband. 


—The American Folk-Lore Society will hold its annual meeting 
at Columbia College on Nov. 28 and 29. A committee has been 
appointed to receive and entertain members of the Society from 
other cities. Contributions for entertainment are requested to be 
sent to Dr. N. L. Britton, Columbia College. 


—Mr. Charles G. Barlow of 150 Nassau Street announces that 
he will issue in December, in book form, a complete set of plans of 
the theatres and halls of New York. He will print 5000 copies and 
give them away. 

—The word ‘ collaborate ’ is not to be found in ‘ Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary,’ though ‘collaborateur,’ ‘collaborator’ and 
‘collaboration ’ are. 


—A new edition of Mr. Locker-Lampson’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ 
which has long been out of print in London, is to appear shortly in 
the Minerva Library. The book already included much of the 
best social and society verse in the English language, and the new 
edition will contain many poems by authors deceased since the issue 
of the early editions, Another addition to this Library is a new 
edition of Lockhardt’s Life of Burns, prepared by Mr. John H. In- 
gram. 

—Dr. Grenfell Baker, who was physician to the late Sir Richard 
Burton, is engaged on a biography of the distinguished traveler. 

—It is promised that the late M. Chatrian’s ‘ Literary Diary’ 
will soon be published. It is described as consisting of extracts 
from his reading, extending over many years, with comments on 
authors’ styles and the character of their genius. M. Chatrian left 
a large number of letters. 


—A Glasgow man recently wrote to Mr. Gladstone contesting 
the latter’s opinion that Walter Scott was a greater genius than 
Robert Burns. In reply, Mr. Gladstone wrote: ‘I rest my con- 
tention on the great romances of Scott, which, in my opinion, raise 
him by their grandeur and power to such an elevation as to leave 
no room for an adverse claim.’ 


—Prof. James Bryce, M.P., delivered an address on Thursday 
afternoon of last week to the students of the Columbia Law 
School, his subject being ‘The Present Position of the Study of 
Political Science, and What Remains to be Done in the Field.’ 

— The Jewish Messenger of Nov. 14 contains a noteworthy sym~- 

ium on ‘ How shall the Jews of Russia attain civil and reli ious 
iberty?’ Prof. Goldwin Smith, Dr. Philip Schaff, Prof. Chas. 
Eliot Norton, Col. T. W. Higginson, Presidents Andrews of Brown, 
Johnston of Tulane, Welling of Columbian and Gilman of Johns 
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Hopkins University; Profs. Royce of Harvard, Russell of New 
York; H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins, and others contribute to 
the discussion. 


—In Mr. John Murray’s office, in Albermarle Street, London, 
stands a row of thin books containing proof-sheets and successive 
‘revises’ of Byron’s works as they passed through the press, with 
the poet’s corrections in his own hand. The passage in ‘ The 
= ‘He who hath bent him o’er the dead,’ containing the 

es, 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
is written on the margin of a proof-sheet and was not in the ‘ copy’ 
as sent to the printers. 


— The following letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer to the Secretary 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Association has just been made public :— 


64 AVENUE ROAD, REGENT’S PARK, 
Lonpon, N. W., Oct. 23, 1890. - 

DEAR MR. SKILTON:—Though, as you know, I have habitually de- 
clined honorary membership and correspondentships, yet I feel obliged 
in the case of the Brcoklyn Ethical Association, founded especially to 
diffuse evolutionary views, that I must make an exception to my rule. 
It would, of course, be out of the question for me to show such want of 
sympathy with the aims of the association as would be implied by non- 
acceptance of membership. You must not, however, expect from me 
anything beyond passive membership. More and more I find my time 
is frittered away in details, and more and more I perceive the need for 
being extremely rigid in the resistance of all distractions, 

—Mr. Austin Dobson tells in this week’s Christian Union the 
curious story of the founding of ‘ Captain Coram’s Charity.’ Coram 
was a brave old seaman, originally of New England, whose Found- 
ling Hospital was the first institution of its kind in London. Its 
grounds were, in the days of the Georges, a fashionable lounging- 
place. The tourist may still see red-coated boys and white-capped 
girls at play there as they were a hundred and fifty years ago. 

—A new edition—the first in nearly a hundred years—of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s ‘ Vindication of the Rights of Woman’ is an- 
nounced by Scribner & Welford. Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett 
has written an introduction to the book, in which she traces the 
development of the theory of the equality of the sexes from the 
time this Vindication appeared down to the present day. 


—The December Century will contain complete stories by 
Elizabeth Phelps Ward, Joel Chandler Harris, Richard Harding 
Davis and Maurice Thompson; also the first chapters of ‘Sister Dol- 
orosa,’ a novelette by James Lane Allen, the scene of which is laid 
in a Kentucky convent; and the second instalment of Hopkinson 
Smith’s ‘Col. Carter of Cartersville,’ introducing the author’s one- 
ee a. The Century will be strong in fiction next 
year. dward Eggleston’s novel, the theme of which is the 
‘faith-cure,’ will begin in February; Frank R. Stockton’s ‘ The 
Squirrel Inn ’ will follow Mr. Smith’s novelette, and a great num- 
ber of short stories will be printed. 


—The Queen of Roumania is writing a story for a syndicate of 
newspapers; Mr. Val Prinsep, the artist, has lately had one run- 
ning through Longman's Magazine ; Mr. Bram Stoker, the man- 
ager of the Lyceum, has had one in a weekly, Zhe People; and 
Mr. Charles Brookfield, the actor, is correcting the proofs of one. 
‘What do the professional novelists say to this?’ The Atheneum 
would like to know. 


—Mr. Lewis Morris’s new poem, ‘A Vision of Saints,’ contains 
scme twenty poems in blank-verse on saints ancient and modern, 
commencing with Antoninus Pius and ending with Father Damien. 
A new edition of Mr. William Morris’s ‘ Earthly Paradise’ is forth- 
coming. Miss Rossetti’s pcems are to be published by Macmillan 
& Co. in a single volume. 


—Mr. Daniel Sydney Appleton of the publishing house of D. 
Appleton & Co. was stricken with apoplexy at his home last Sun- 
day, and died on Thursday morning. 


—A recently published letter, which Cardinal Newman addressed 
to a ‘dear Miss Holmes’ at the time Thackeray died, contains these 
words :— 


My best Christmas greetings to you, and to Mr. and Mrs. Leigh. But 
I do not write to say what you will believe I feel, though I do not say 
it, but to express the piercing sorrow that I feel at Thackeray’s death. 
You know I never saw him, but you have interested me in him— and one 
saw in his books the workings of his mind—and he has died with such 
awful suddenness. A new work of his had been advertised, and I had 
lookec forward with pleasure to reading it, and now the drama of his 
life is closed and he himself is the greatest instance of the text of which 
he was so full— Vanilas vanitatum, omnia vanitas. 1 wonder whether 
he has known his own decay—for a decay I think there has been. I 
thought his last novel betrayed lassitude and exhaustion of mind, and 
he has lain by apparently fora year. His last (fugitive) pieces in the 
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Cornhill have been almost sermons. One should be very glad to know 
that he has had presentiments of what was to come. 





The Free Parliament 


. |All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 

1558.—4, Mrs. Grizzle’s name was probably the familiar abbreviation 
of her Christian name, Griselda; the title ‘ Mrs.’ being that usually 
given to unmarried ladies in Smollett’s day. 

New York. M. C, L. 

1577.—A paper on ‘ Classical Methods of Calculation,’ by Dr. John 
C. Rolfe (Latin Professor at Ann.Arbor, Mich.), with illustrative dia. 
grams, appeared in the Popular Science News (Boston) for August, 1890. 








1686.—In replying to W. H. T.’s question, F. M. B. did not mention 
the Rev. Samuel W. Dulffiela’s ‘English Hymns ’ (Funk & Wagnails, 
1886). This is an important omission, as Mr. Duffield’s volume is one 
of the best in its particular field. J. B. K. 
1586.—Your querist should be referred to ‘ English Hymns’ by the 
late Rev. Samuel Willoughby Duffield, published by Funk & Wagnalls. 
This is one of the most interesting books ever written or compiled on 
the subject, and considers nearly 600 anthors and over 1600 hymns, in- 
cluding many Latin and German, a few Greek and some of other lan- 
guages. Mr. Duffield’s book contains a wealth of anecdote and com- 
ment. Cc. G. W 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 
Abbot, W. J. Battle Fields and Camp Fires........ ...seeses.ses Dodd, Mead & Co, 
About, E. L’Homme a l’Oreille Cassée. 60C.... ......0.,-205 seeee W. R. Jenkins. 
Adams, W. T. (Editor). Little Ones’ Annual for 1891. $r.75. 

Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Blacknall, C. R., and Blacknall, E. L. Stories about aaa RS 5. 


Benjamin Griffith. 
Bolognesi, P. R. Il Mio Poema. 
PNNIIN, B Is 050s penheeens ton sccssccesesstcceceoeseces A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Brown, N. The Whole World Kin... .. ........c.ceeseeeees Phila.: Hubbard Bros, 
Butterworth, H. Zizgag Journeys in the Great Northwest. $1.75. 
oston : Estes & Lauriat. 


Cope, R. The Distribution of Wealth. $2......... ... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Cozzens,S.W. The Marvellous Country. $2.............. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Dobson, A. Four French Women...............s0ceeeseeececeees Dodd, Mead & Co. 
ws Croquet, C. P. First Course in French Conversation. $1.. ..... - R. Jenkins. 





Durham, W. Astronomy. 50C.............ceeceesesec veces Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Eaton, F. Dollikins and the Miser. $1.50............2++++ Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Electricity in Daily Life. $3 bith. abhaneninns-« gee eceves cece Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Epictetus, The Works of. Tr. by T. W. Higginson. 2 vols. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
M. L._ Mrs. Muff and her Friends. $1...Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske & Co, 
and Fisher, S. A. It Happened This Way...... United States Book Co. 
C. Urania. Tr. by A. R. Stetson. $3-50....Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 























In Poppy Land. $1........20.-. «++ -Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 

i, | DWiiged TOOWMIME, «6.005... ceccscccccscces sce Longmans, Green & Co. 

a re ee ee Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

L. The Co-operative Commonwealth. soc ..... Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

W. A Sister’s Love. Tr. by M. P. Waterman.......... Worthington Co. 

R. Some American Painters in Water-Colors. $12.50...F. A. Stokes Co. 

W. Over the Tea-Cups. $1.20......... ... «- Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

s Samantha Among the Brethren. $2.50.......-.....-- Funk & Wagnalls. 

H. Cleopatra. Tr. by A. F. D............ b die teens Duprat & Co. 

. Hans of Iceland. Tr. by A. L. Alger. $ ... Boston: Lee & Sh lo 

V. Les Travailienrs de la Mer. §2........cccccces. socccece . R. Jenkins. 

) LS ce dod deeccesedeucevecep ot Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A. Froman Old Love-Letter. $1. .........000 Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Wagner's Life and Works. 2 vols. $1.50.......-...- .....G, Schirmer. 

. Essaysin Philosophy. $1.25..........e+0+-00- Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

- i -— . mae, $r... $ Mixeobease esesece rss names py meee 

. e Demagogue. 1.50. ceree-s ++. Boston: epard. 

I. Little Giant Boab 5 a TIES ADE. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

RN is as sv sinks ase cesses tavedlmeanat W. R. Jenkins. 

.E. Vignettes: Real and Ideal. src..... Boston : DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 

Meade, L. T. The Beresford Prize............00+  sseseees Longmans, Green & Co. 

Merriman, E. W. Pards. $1. ..... 2... cscccccscccccscece Boston: Lee & a 

Molesworth, Mrs. The Story of a Spring Mo ning.......... Longmans, Green & Co. 

oorehead, W. K. Wanneta, the Sioux...........sscsecceeceseee Dodd, Co. 

Nelson, Mrs. R. B. Destiny... ....ccce c2cccccccccccee- coe coccces John B. Alden, 

Ober F. A. The Knockabout Club in North Africa. $1.50 Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Oman, C. W.C. History of Greece... .... REET Longmans, Green & Co, 

O'Reilly, Mrs. Hurstleigh Dene..............+++0++.....--- Longmans, Green & Co. 

Pullman, M. M. Summerland....... ----Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Reade, c. Christie — Rebate tastes nsusekees. Aeebe ash ...-Dodd, Mead & Co. 

pe OE a I Sa ree Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Reed, Ee. A New View of the Temperance Question. 25c 

Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

Reeves, A. M. The Finding of Wineland the God. $rz.. ........Macmillan & Co. 

Sidney, P. Certain Sonnets..............--+eee00 Cleveland, O.: Burrows Brothers. 

Stearns, L. F. The Evidence of Christian Experience. $2..Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Stretton, H. The Doctor’s Dilemma......... ...... .ceee eeees Dodd, Mead & Co, 

s .P. J. Marous-ia. Tr. by Cy. W. Cyre ..cccece 22cccee-0- Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Sunter, J. P. All Around the Year 18or. pe. ‘ Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

Thoreau’s Thoughts. Ed. by H. G. O. Blake. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tolstoi, L. Work While Ye lose the Light. asc............0008 The Waverley Co. 

Wallace, W. Life of Arthur Schopenhauer, 40C....... 21... seeses A. Lovell & Co. 





Wilson, E. L. In Scripture Land. $3.50 ..........-2ss0005 Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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D.APPLETON &CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


First Volume in the Series of the Young 
Heroes of our Navy. 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


Illustrated by F. O. DAVIDSON and GEO. 
WHARTON EDWARDS. 
Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover. 
8vo. Price, $1.00. 


The story of the heroic midshipman of the 
frigate Constellation. The second of the 
Youth's Companion prize stories. 





No. 63 Town anp CounTRY LIBRARY 


A SQUIRE OF LOW 
DEGREE. 


By LILY A. LONG. 

A Squire of Low Degree is by a new Ameri- 
can novelist, whose work shows rare talent. 
The scene is laid in the Northwest. ~The 
— motive of the book is a peculiarly 
noble form of self-sacrifice. 


I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





VoLUME XVII, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
SERIES. 


Edited by WILLIAM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D. 
Commissioner of Education. 


ESSAYS 
ON EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Only authorized edition of the work as re- 
written in 1890. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

‘* As the book is likely to have more readers 
in the country of its adoption than in the 
country of its birth, I have persuaded my 
friend Dr. William T. Harris, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, to put it 
into the International Education Series which 
he edits; so the only authorized editions of 
the book are the English edition and the 
American edition Published by Messrs, D. 
Appleton & Co.” 


Earu'w. op Co1T Ge, REDHILL. SuRREY, EXGLA?D, 
28th Fuly, 1890 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any book sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn St., New York. 





Pleasure and Profit. 





Ber aa AMATEUk 
How to sans 
sanhed OUTFITS. 
Photo- Supplied 
_ graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- with which 
logue sent PICTURES of 
without the highest 
charge to all excellence 














interested. can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams ©., 
423 Broome St., New York. 








The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. ~ 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 

the true model of a 


Typewriter 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
me in its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 

& NEW STUDIO. 
| NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACHBROS. 


93 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

Invested to yield a pres- 

ent income of from 6 per 


cent te 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 










a 


Cor. 22nd ST., 


IDLE 


‘or 

Wau. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
W: Inve: Co. 























INNER STMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 











THE “CHANDOS” PORTRAIT OF; 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Etched in tir size by FLamenc. 
Signed * remarque ” proofs, on vellum, . 


$7s 
Signed axtiots procfa om Holland Paper, ". 5- 
Just published by FREDERICK 

Kepret & Co., 20 East 16th 

Street—Union Square, New 

York (and in San Francisco by 

W. K. Vickery, 108 Grant 

Avenue), LEopoLD FLAMENG’S. 

superb etching of SHAKESPEARE, 

from the famous “ Chandos” 
portrait now in the British 

National Portrait Gallery. 

A descriptive prospectus of this very 
important portrait will be mailed free to- 
any address. Also (upon receipt of New 
York reference) an unframed proof of 
Flameng’s etching will be sent, for in- 
spection, to correspondents residing at a 
distance. 

And also, by mail, price ten cents, 
with 66 illustrations, Catologue No. 7 of 
high-class miscellaneous etchings. Many 
of these are specially suitable for Holi-- 
day Presents. 





ASPECIALTY. 


Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure: 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A _ cata- 
logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCutcHeon & 

Co., “Tue Linen Store.” 


| 64 West 23rd St., New York. 


A hnic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality 
and enlivens the functions. 














Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 
‘“*It has proved of great value for its tonic: 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





A Binper : Designed for the use of 
those who desire to preserve the curt 
rent issues of THE CRITIC will be sen- 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THe CriTIC 52 


| Lafayette Place, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 

"Gud alte tenk ve a dn F FILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

P es +4 w. Y. New York, Aurora, Ca ty miles ses of Harrisburg in famous 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
aa SEMINARY. Home and Col- 


re ratory for Girls. 
Menprepe Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 








Connecticut, Lyme. 


Biter HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- - 


atory school for boys; ao references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiatr, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 


HE ELDERAGE. Famity Scnoor ror Younc 
Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Banos, Principals. 








Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 


RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and College 

Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut. New Milford, Litchfield Co. 


sé NGLESIDE,” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 
Principat. Thorough instruction in English. 
French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 
} Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 18co. 
College ratory Course. 








Connecticut, Norwalk. 

ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Youhg Ladies. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 

sotren in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
‘boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in oe English branches, $300 per scholastic 
yyear. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
M* MEAD’'S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 





Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890. College Pre- 

paratory Department fits pew any «ino 
‘Complete course in ee, ho es, and - 
Ss Beauti 


— Musical D - pe location. 
plication should See teas early. 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY og ee A> DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA S. Academ- 


ical and pornermeey courses. Pisipale Mics 
LansinG and Miss Ruutz Regs, Easter Term begins 





—_ sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 





Sees, | Game Co., Washington 
HE G RY. A Family School for thirt 
(30) yg Add: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
H “Tue Eims.”” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
AQuincy Method for Children. 


ress, 
J. C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 


HANDLER Scnoou or ScigNCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the Presidént, or 
Prof. E. R. RuGGiss. 








ELLS C OLLEGE, TOR WOMEN. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

tee ti a and — A refined Christian we 
ew Building ready next September. Session ns 
it. 10, 2 Send for Catalogue. 
_ - E. S. Frissgx, D.D., President. 


New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17, For circula s, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 











New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 
(; for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $450 
perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


bad The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
x 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 

tion and practice in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A- 
Bancs and Mary B, Wuirow, A. 





New York City, 22 East 24th Street. 


MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 

TIC ARTS. Lyceum be nan Building, N. ba 

City. The next Acad s Oct 
27th. For particulars, address the ‘Secrseny. 








New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnoot For Boys. 
Re-opens, at above address, October ist, 1890. 
Wituiam Jones, A.B. (Harvard), Prin 


After Sept. coth the o— will be at the school 
each day from 1x till x 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 

ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October t. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 

New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. = 





school continues the careful cniding. sm 
thorough instruction in every department, for which é 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West s6th 
HE PARK COLLEGIAT : "SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens ‘Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to inspect the school rooms. 
Emer E. Puiuips, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, W. 71st St. 

ESt EXD cH OL. Collegiate, Junior, and 
Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
Gymnasium. 

Custer Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 


New York Cit 7 East 68th St, 

HE MISSES REAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scoot ror YounG Lapigs anp CHILpD- 
REN. with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. rst. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction. a for College. 

H. Sgsuey, A.M , Principal. 





New Jersey, Hoboken, 
TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic yo 
ment = the Stevens Institute of pap Ho- 
bes ga J: 17; 3890, 
for Schools of ice and Coll leges. | Pre- 
-paratory Class $75 perannum. All other C $150 
per annum. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R SCHOOL. Boardin; 


Seas 
E, H. COOK, AM. Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
“Bos Sp peReny bag A bk aust year be- 


"Taschog bay = French, 
‘man, Music, Ast, Mili or Busines Trask, Pri 








lars sent on app 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudso: 
ISS BULKL* Y’S BOARDING - AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. r7th. 


OHIO. 











Ohio. Pain 

= ERIE t SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
and th ey Excellent acvantages ia Natural 
nas Wesic and Art. Mis: Mary Evans, 





— Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ‘ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOUL for — Ladies, 15 4 Broad St., 





Columbus, O advanta: Lenguege, 
Literature, Music, ae ome and N Cultures Fal ali 
term begins Sept. 25th, 1890. New School Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 





ies, at Lititz, Lancaster 

ee Somes year, A safe, comfort «ble school 

hointidunt Koon Seboda;, caste ove ~ re 

vidual pupi van very 
pleasant location : steam heated ; $250 per year. 


Ls Sa Rati it SEMINARY, —A School for 
GonPs 


Cumberland Valle From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia on te York seven, Pittsburg 
nine, Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidi: 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc. 
all re ney Studies except Music and Art. Large Music 
College and Art School. Music ment, this year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. Col- 
leze Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No, 2 finished 
pt. 1, 1889, with 40 new rooms, 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St, 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 

charge of Mme. — — and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warrant be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. ‘Address. Mme. H. Crerc. 





Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 


OME SCHOOL FORGIRLS.  Severth ;ear. 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. A.dress 
Miss Mariz Homes Bisuor for cata' sgue. 


MEMORIAL 4 
k TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 





























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


“Ta 
No Chemicals 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





B. F. Stevens’s Facsimiles 


Of Unpublished Manuscripts in 
European Archives Relating 
to America, 1773-1783 


This unique collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished material for the history of the origins of 
the establishment of the United States is now 
in course of issue. Vols, I. to V., comprisi 
564 documents, have already been distributed 
to Subscribers. 

Two hundred copies are made for Sub- 
scribers only, and the photographic negatives 
are destroyed. 

The Subscription price is in London 100 
dollars—£ 20 IIs. Od. for each group of five 
volumes. The volumes can be delivered in 
New York at an additional cost of 75 cents 
each for Public Institutions, or, of $5.75 each 
for private individuals, Subscriptions are in- 
vited for the few remaining sets. 

Vols. VI. to X. are in active preparation. 

Prospectus, with the opinions of historians 
and literary men, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. Specimens may be seen at the office of 
Messrs. Tick & LYNCH, 45 William Street, 
New York, 


B. F. STEVENS, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 
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A SUCCESS FROM THE START 


Lhe Review of Reviews 


An International Magazine, Edited by W. T. Sreap 


- the mighty maze of modern periodical literature, the busy man wanders confused, 
not knowing exactly where to find the precise article that he requires, and often, 
after losing all his scanty time in the search, he departs unsatisfied. It is the object of 
Tue Review or REviews to supply a clue to that maze in the shape of a readable com- 
pendium of all the best articles in the magazines and reviews.”—From the Editor's Pro- 
gramme, January, 1890. 
Something the World Has Waited For. 


‘The idea appears to me highly useful as well as ingenious.” —Mr. “The whole time of « diligent reader would: not’ be snongh. fp 


GLADSTONF make him acquainted with the contents of the periodicals which he will 
: find ted i -’—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMgs. 

‘* Few people have the industry or the leisure to search for them- . - oe mo aah dare aah ~ 2 Washe to ovelit eobubs ava tie 
selves every month, through the multitude of periodicals, for all the aS 70 ee sy G00", ¢ 'y eM peop a, try 
articles that are worth reading.” —LORD SALISBURY re who isn’t now-a-days, more’s the pity.”"—Mr. JAMES RUSSELL 

‘ OWELL. 


Se menigmey of ngpeinne ant apuloms hes made ‘*T have no doubt the guide will be extremely useful and conven- 
— like The Review of Reviews « necessity."—Mr. Joun G. ient, especially to public at who have caakii little leisure to look 
ae over all the numerous monthly magazines.”—LOorD HARTINGTON. 

Among others who have expressed their appreciation of this “ short cut” to a knowledge of what the magazines 
contain are the Prince of Wales, the Empress Frederick, Cardinals Manning and Gibbons, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Froude, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Sir Henry James, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Mr. Balfour, Lord Derby, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Charles Russell, and the Archbishops of Dublin and York. 

The Review of Reviews contains a monthly résumé of “The Progress of the World,” a sketch of some man or 
woman especially prominent at the time, a special article with illustrations, and a frontispiece—usually a portrait. But 
its chief object is to summarize and characterize the contents of the leading magazines and reviews. 


On receipt of 25 cents, a copy of the January and of the October number will be sent to 
the correspondent who mentions this advertisement. 





Twenty cents per copy. $2.00 per year. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Far and Near. | Ruskin’s Works-Important Announcement. 


pines | Gate Golake in mieten Monika We take pleasure in announcing that we have concluded arrangements with Mr. 
a 


ready have a membership of wy = ds. Articles | Ruskin’s English publisher, by which we shall hereafter be the only authorized publishers 
hi 








pe A fe vill be “pubis et aggeeet wl 9 in America of Ruskin’s books. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, has engaged to 


stories and pot ms, summa: of the important events | write an introduction to each volume of the new edition (the “ Brantwood”), which will 
of the month in all parts of the world, and other mat- 4 i i ill- 
ters of value and interest, including a series of shor | DC Printed from type and on paper selected by the author himself before his recent ill 
papers by club members, on topics chosen each month | ness, and with illustrations prepared under his own supervision, and will be bound in 


y the editors, accordance with his suggestions. The introductions, from the pen of one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
et, closest friends and most acute and sympathetic critics, will explain the purpose for and 
The first (November) number contains : the circumstances in which the several books were written, and will doubtless make this 
EDITORIAL NOTES, and Editorial Arti- | the standard edition of the writings of the most delightful English stylist of the century. 
cles entitled: “Far and Near,” ‘‘OP- | The volumes will appear at the rate of about two per month. 
- saureeanmareece oe eet. SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE and THE TWO PATHS will be ready in November. 


SHIP IN A SOCIETY,” by Grace H. 
DODGE. 
‘*PLAIN TALK ABOUT ‘ THREADS,’” 


by MARION HARLAND. “FASCINATING FAIRY TALES.” 





‘THE BOSTON WORKING GIRLS’ 
NEW VACATION HOUSE,” by M. 


OSEPHINE ALLEN. 


2. TALES AND LEGENDS 
: by Louisg ee MOULTON. ee FROM. TRE WARD OF 
“THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE” (Poem), 


by Lucy A. WARNER. 
‘MISS ESTHER’S GUEST” (Story), by ™ 


SARAH ORNE JEWEIT. 


‘““HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO” (Chap. | A Collection of Russian Stories, translated from the original Russian by 
I.), by ANNA BARROWS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD CORNER. FAsH. | EDiITH M. S. Hopcerts. 
1ON DEPARTMENT. CLUB NOTES. | Handsomely bound in cloth. By mail, postpaid, $1.75. 








ve ceatmeie , ety | CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
52 LAFAYETTE Pace, New York. | 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





SALE EXTRAORDINARY. 
RELICS OF GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON: 


Estate of Major Lawrence Lewis, last surviving Ex- 
ecutor of Gen. Washington (and his ag owt ; also the 
Estate of his Son, Lorenzo Lewis, of Clarke County, 


Virginia. 3 

By order of H. L. D. Lewis, Administrator of the 
Estate of Mrs. Lorenzo Lewis, Deceased. To be sold, 

Wednesday, Thursday and a: December i0th, 
mth and 12th, commencing at 8 o’cleck each Eveninz, 
at the Auction Rooms of ‘Thomas Birch’s Sons, rr10 
Chestr ut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is the most important Sale of the belongings of 
Gen. George Washington ever held in this Country, and 
we may say the last that will ever be he!d, as it includes 
all the Re! t by the Family, the balance having 
been sold to the Mount Vernon Society some years ago. 
In this collection will be found Washington’s Personal 
Account Bocks, wherein he has enumerated with his 
own hands the various items of money expended from 
time to time, and for what purpose. His Original Aut<- 
graphic Survey Books, his Original Ledger of Mount 
Vernon Distillery and Fishery, with his vouchers 
throughout of his Secretary's (Tobias Lear) correctness 
of the accounts. The collection of Dox and 
Letters is extraordinary as well as of the greatest in- 
terest, containing his Autograph List of Slaves on eight 
folio sheets. His List of United States Loan Certifi- 
cates. His Prophetic Letter in relation to the Abolition 
of Slavery. His letter to Lawrence Lewis, mentioning 
what he has left him in his will, and numerous Auto- 

ph Letters, Deeds, Releases, Surveys, Plans of 

owns, Estimates and, in fact, all his private papers 
which were kept by his Executors in settling his Estate, 
together with their original Letters Testamentary. The 
Personal Belongings consist of his Punch Bcwl of Rose 
China and Silver Ladle. His Secretary’s Candle 
Sticks which shed the light to write his Letters. His 
Mantle Clock, Music Books (the Score of which ke 
drew and words in his hand writing). About seventy- 
five pieces of Elegant Cut Glass. China Cups and 
Saucers, Indian Pipes presented to him by Indian chiefs. 
His Books and a great variety of other articles. 

The sale will also embrace the Library of Lawrence 
Lewis ard of Eleanor Parke Curtis, Washington’s 
adopied daughter, also Martha Washington’s Family 
Bible with her Autograph in three places through the 
Book, and Nellie Custis’s Piano and Piano Stool, both 
masterpieces of Carving in Mahogony. Catalogues 
mailed cn application after November coth, when they 
will be ready for distribution. : * 

Parties residirg out of the city desiring to inspect the 
collection before they are opened to the view of the 
general public can do so by addressing the Manager of 


our Bock Department, appointing a day for that 


peep THOMAS BIRCH’S SONS, 
rrto Cuestnut STREET, 
Pu'Lapecruia, Pa, 
Book Sales, Coins and Au‘cgraphs a Specialty. 


Books for Book-Lovers. 


Senp Stamp for our New Souvenir 
Catalogue, containing Thirty-four 
Beautiful Illustrations, and Notices 
of our New Publications. 


WELCH, FRACKER CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 
37 Great Jones St., - New York. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


CoL.teGe City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, J. C. KEITH, Prest. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 
Expert assistance to au hors in p.acing their MSS. to 
the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (Established in 1887), which 
is prepared to undert-ke every kind of work required 
between auther and publisher. Honest advice and frank 
criticism of MSS. by competent readers given when 
desired ; MSS. typewritten, revised, and sold on com- 
mission, Before sending MSS., write for circular giving 
terms and send ten cents fora sample copy of Tue 
Waiter. the ony magazine in the world devoted solely 
to explaining the practical details of literary work- 
Address, Tua Watrer’s Lrrerary Burzau, P.O. Box, 
1905, Boston, Mass. Mention The Critic. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 

















Ovington Brothers, 
RICH TABLECHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


BROOKLYN House, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








BANGS & CO.. 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRAR’ES, BOOKS,COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 








OLD AND RARE BSOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
MILLION curious é current, 
ON HAND 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 

LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW York, 
(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 
BOOKS. 


Friced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


S B. LUYSTER, 
98 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 
AND Leoncon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 














Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 West 23D St., New York City. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, lumorous weekly, 24 

es. Only $2.00a year Writ: for specimens. Tue 
Saree. Philadelphia. 

CLEOPATRA, ot ¥2u"3 

. the French of 

Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 











JOHN PIERCE 


No 76 Nassau Strest, New Yerk. Modern Poetry. 
Old English Poetry, Old English Literature. First 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book. 





_A LEGEND OF TH 
IPHIGENI $88 ILIAD--Romantic Diamar, 
ig ita toy 
stamps. A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., uffalo, N. Y. 





Bacx numbers of Century, and Scribner, 
to cents each. Other rateilcas at equally low rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. Crarx, 36 Park Row. 
New York City. 








Books Purecuasep ror CasH. Catatocuss Issuzp 


E, W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 


sf want back ine or Re- 


Arnold 
Constable & Co. 


LACES. 


POINT GAZE, POINT APPLIQUE 


AND 


Duchesse Bridal Veils and Flounces. 


Trimming Laces to match. 


MOUSSELINE de SOIE FLOUNCES 


and All Over Embroideries. 
BLACK FLOUNCING AND DRAPERY NETS, 
Linen Laces. 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Cavanash, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Zatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotei, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Propri Tor. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 

To accommodate subscribers 
who desire to obtain two or 
more periodicals through one 
agency and at reduced rates, 
we will, until further notice, re- 
ceive orders for THE Critic and 
other reputable periodicals at 
reduced prices, which will be 
furnished on application. 
Address, THe Critic Company, 











n numbers of Magazi 
write to H. WILLIAMS, ‘195 West 10TH 
Street, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








